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CHAPTER I. 
LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 

‘Pm only going out for half an hour, Sarah. 
Your master is asleep. If he should call, go to 
him at once,” I said to my uncle’s servant, as I 
hastily slipped on my hat and cloak and sallied 
forth, for the first time for several days,. to get 
a breath of fresh air. 

«A walk will do you good, miss, I’m sure,” 
replied the old servant, as I hurried away. 
‘* Don’t be worrying about the master; I'll see 
to him, if he wants anything. He’ll have to 
learn to put up with my nursing now.” 

I had been with my uncle—an cld bachelor 
in failing health—for nearly @ montb, the 
period allowed for my yearly holiday from the 
hospital where I was matron. 

Thad come to him instead of going to my 
home at Bridgeport; first, because he was ill 
and fancied my nursing better than any one 
else’s; second, because my stepmother had 
taken it into her head to arrange her yearly 
trip with my two sisters just at the very time 
I was forced by circumstances to take my va- 
cation, and neither my time, my purse, nor my 
inclination would permit me to join her in 
Saratoga, whither she had betaken herself. 

I was grieved to lose my yearly opportunity 
of seeing the girls, but beyond that I did not 
care; and my uncle’s offer of a home during 


But it bad not been much of a holiday to me 
after all; for the poor old mam had been taken 
suddenly ill, and for the last fortnight I had 
had to watch him almost perpetually. 

My leave of absence from the hospital was 
now over, and on the morrow I should have to 


I hurried along the streets—Atlanticville, 
where my uncle lived, was a large watering- 
place—through the town and out on to the 
beach, and was soon seated half-buried in the 
dry sea sand watching the gorgeous sunset and 
the reflection of the crimson and golden clouds 
in the motionless sea before me. 

How calm and fair it Jonked, as if it never 
could be ruffled; and how securely the white- 
winged vessels sailed along on its bosom in the 
far distance. 

It was a lovely scene, and I looked at it with 


~ longing, regretful eyes. . 


“ To-morrow, and I shall be in the tiresome 


city again.” I thought, with a sigh; “and it 


will be a whole year before I get away again, 
unless it be for a day or two at Christmas.” 

I sunk back on the sand as these thoughts 
passed through my wind, and began thinking 
of the journey before me on the morrow, and 
the state of my uncle’s health, when voices 
close at hand fell on my ear, and I peeped out 
from under my umbrella to see who the new- 
comers could be. Tis 

«‘ What a lovely girl,” I thought, ‘‘and what 
a handsome fellow! One of the officers from 
the man-of-war anchored in the bay, I suppose. 


' Who can she be?” 


All oblivious of my presence, they walked 
slowly along, talking eagerly—or rather, I 
should say, the young officer talked eagerly to 
his companion, who listened with downcast 
eyes—her long, dark eyelashes almost resting 
on her cheeks, and a blush mantling ber fair 
face, 

‘I have been too hasty, perhaps,” I heard 
him say. ‘I did not mean to speak yet, but 
you have heard, have you not, that I am pro- 
moted and must leave?” 

‘‘ Leave?” she cried, with a start, 

““Yes; to-morrow,” he replied. 

‘To. morrow!—so soon?” she said, and then 
blushed deeply. 
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“To-morrow; and—and I may be away a 
long, long time. I haye been assigned to the 
Iceland, you know, and—” 

“What! the ship that is going on the Arctic 
expedition?” she cried in consternation, stopping 
short in her walk, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Sinclair! must 
you go?’ 

“T cannot refuse,” he replied firmly. ‘‘ But 
tell me ”—and his voice grew very soft—“‘ are 
you sorry? Do you care whether I go or stay, 
Miss Lonsdale?” 

I began to feel uncomfortable. I felt as if I 
were eavesdropping, but hardly liked to make 
my preseuce known after having heard so 
much, I hesitated, and remained still, and 
apparently asleep. 

“Of course, I—I wish you weren’t going, 
Mr. Sinclair. Oh, we have had such a pleasant 
time of it at Atlanticville this year, and now 
our party will be spoiled! Why could they 
not have waited?” 

“Then you are sorry? you will miss me a 
little?” he said eagerly. 

‘*Yes; certainly I shall miss you,” she re- 
plied frankly, looking up into his face with the 
loveliest, softest of dark-brown eyes. ‘‘I am 
very sorry you are going.” 

And her voice was full of regret, 

‘Then if you will miss me—if you are 
sorry, you give me hope,” he replied, seizing 
her hand, ‘‘Ohb, Lisa! I love you so madly! 
Do not send me away without teelling me that 
I need not despair!” 

I felt my ears tingling. I would have 
given anything to get away, but I dared not 
move, 

There was nothing for it but to remain 
quiet. 

Her reply came slowly, and in a faltering 
voice. 

“T hardly know. Only six weeks ago, Mr. 
Sinclair, we were almost strangers, It seems 
so singular—so sudden. You must give 
wh time to consider before I answer,” she 
said. 

** But remember that to-morrow I sail,” 


~ 


** Ab, yes! Well, till to-morrow then,” she 
said. 

‘* But I may speak to your father to-night— 
may I not?’ 

“Why not wait till to-morrow?” she replied 
doubtfully. 


‘¢‘ Because I may have to start early. And 
remember, Lisa, (I feel as if, after all, it were 
ashame to bind you for so long), I may be 
away three years.” . 

‘Three years!” she said, in a voice of con- 
sternaticn. “Shall I not see you again for 
three years?” 

‘* Lisa, Lisa!” he cried joyfully—‘ my dar- 
ling, you do love me!—the tone of your voice 
tells me so.” 

“Wait, wait! I cannot decide till you have 
seen papa—till to-morrow!” shoe said shyly, 
but not taking her hand from his clasp. 
us go home, Mr. Sinclair; it is getting late.” 

He murmured a few words, stooped suddenly 
and kissed her brow and lips, then they walked 
silently on. 

I peeped out from my hiding-place; and 
when I saw they were well away I got up, and 
walked as quickly as possible toward home. 

What would Sarah say to my half-hour? 

It had already grown to an hour and a half; 
it was nearly seven o’clock. 

I found Sarah in tears and the house in con- 
fusion. My uncle bad been taken worse; the 
doctor had been summoned; danger was ap- 
prehended; and though before nine o’clock all 
the worst symptoms were allayed, my uncle 
determined to do what he had for one reason 
or another put off from day to day—make his 
will. 

The lawyer and a friend, a certain Colonel 
Lonsdale, were accordingly sent for. 

‘* Lonsdale!” I mused, as I wrote the note. 
‘Surely he called her Miss Lonsdale ” (thinking 
of the love-scene I had witnessed on the beach). 
‘Can Colonel Lonsdale be the father of the 
lovely girl I saw this evening?” 

An hour later the lawyer arrived; and soon 


/ 
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after I saw a tall, handsome, military man 
walk up to the house. ; 

As he entered, the lawyer, Mr. Brand, beg- 
ged me to send him up-stairs at once. 

Colonel Lonsdale needed no second bidding; 
he ran up-stairs, to my uncle’s bedroom, and 
with the doctor and Mr, Brand remained there 
for more than an hour, while I and Sarah sat 
in the dressing-room waiting lest we should be 
wanted. , 

At last the door opened, and-the doctor 
beckoned to me to enter. 

I did so softly, and saw my uncle pale and 
haggard, reclining against bis pillows in a doz- 
ing condition, while Mr. Brand was collecting 
and sealing up certain papers and documents 
that lay on the table. 

‘‘He will do now,” whispered the doctor. 
“Tt bas been av exertion to bim, dictating and 
signing his will; but it is well it is over. His 
life, as he and all of us know, is a very uncer- 
tain one. Not that I apprehend any immediate 
change, you know,” 

‘Then I can leave him to-morrow to Sarah’s 
nursing, you think?” I replied. ‘If not, I will 
write for further leave of absence.” 

“Oh, you can leave him to Sarah and me 
with safety,” he rejoined. ‘‘ Colonel Lonsdale 
has kindly promised to look in now and then, 
and, being an old friend, he will cheer him up 
a bit. How late itis! I must be going—half- 
past twelve, I declare!” 

“Take some supper before you go; it is all 
prepared,” I said. 

“Thank you, no; I must be off,” he re- 
plied. 

And he left us; but Colonel Lonsdale staid 
for an hour or more, and the clock struck two 
as I jet him out at the front door. 

He looked worried and depressed, I thought, 
and I wondered what private troubles he might 
have; for although my uncle was an old friend, 
I did not imagine bis dejection could proceed 
entirely from grief at his illness. 

“(Tt will be almost light when I get home,’’ 
he observed, looking toward the east. ‘‘How 
deliciously cool the air is!” 

‘*Have you far to go, then?” I asked. 

‘Yes; don’t you know? We live at South- 
baak—quite on the other side of thetown. Our 
house is on the edge of the cliff there.” 

‘*Oh, I didn’t know,” I replied. ‘* My uncle 
has been so poorly ever since I came here that 
I have seen none of his friends,” 

‘Yes, you must have had a dull time of it. 
But your uncle has been fortunate in having 
such an excellent nurse. At what hour 
do you leave to-morrow—or to-day, I should 
say?” 

* At four o’clock,” I replied. / 

Then I shall do myself the pleasure of 
seeing you off,” he rejoined, “if you will 
allow me.” 

I bowed in reply; he raised his hat, and 
walked briskly away in the direction of bis 
home. 

“What a handsome man!” I thought. “I 
never saw a face that pleased me more. And 
what a pleasant voice! I wonder how uncle 
came to know him so well; he has never mep- 
tioned him to me. He must be the father of 
that pretty girl. There is something in his 
face that reminds me of her. I almost wish I 
were going to stay here a little longer, so that 
I might make their acquaintance.” 

Then I closed the door and went up again to 
my uncle’s room, and soon fell asleep in the arm- 
chair near his bedside. 

When I woke up it was broad daylight. 

My uncle was still sleeping peacefully, so I 
stole away on tiptoe to arrange my hair and 
dress, and finish my packing. 

At ten o’clock we breakfasted, my uncle 
declaring himself much better, and even wisb- 
ing he had not made his wil with such precipi- 
tation. 

‘“¢ However, it had to be done, and is done,” 
he ended by saying, heaving a deep sigh, as if 
the doing of it had involved some enormous 
sacrifice. ‘‘So you are leaving me to-day, 
Ernestina?” 


“ Yes; lam not my own mistress, you know. 
Tam under orders.” 

‘‘True; and orders must be obeyed. You’ve 
bad an unpleasant holiday, with a cross old 
bachelor full of whims and fancies, my dear; 
but you'll find I’ve not forgotten you in that 
precious document I signed last night,”—his 
voice growing pathetic. 

‘Indeed, uncle, it has been a pleasure to 
me to be of any service to you,” I replied. 
*: You know, nursing is my vocation.” 

“T know you have given up everything to 
go in for it, my dear; but to my mind girls 
ought to marry—ought to marry—get husbands 
to work for them, my dear, instead of taking 
up new-fangled notions about being indepen- 
dent and working for themselves,” 

‘‘ But suppose the husband can’t be found, 
uncle?” I said, with a laugh. 

‘“ Pshaw! My dear, do you pretend to tell 
me pretty young women like you and Emma 
and Eleanor can’t find husbands? The world 
must be strangely changed since I was young 
if such is the case, that’s all J can say!” 

‘“‘There’s hope for Emma and Eleanor, 
uncle,” I rejoined, laughing; ‘‘ they are young 
—quite girls. But time flies. How old do you 
think I am, uncle?” 

My uncle looked at me in surprise. 

‘*T remember your birth very well, my dear; 
when your father and mother were living at 
The Grove. Let me see, in— Why, by Jove, 
Ernestina! you don’t mean to say you are 
thirty-two years old?” 

And my uncle looked quite aghast. 

“Thirty-two years and four months, 
uncle. Quite an old maid, you see!” I replied, 
laughing at his dismay. 

“ Well, time does fly! But you don’t look 
it, my dear—not a day over eight-and- 
twenty, I vow; and you always were a fine- 
looking girl. You've time before you yet, my 
dear,” he returned, consolingly. 

‘Not long, I fear; and, talking of time, it’s 
twelve o’cleck. I wonder the doctor is not 
here,” I replied. 

“Oh, I feel all right to-day! Don’t want 
him. I expect Brand at two, and Colonel 
Lonsdale will come in this evening. I'll take 
my medicine now, Ernestina,” be said, ‘ Are 
your trunks all packed, my dear?” 

* Yes,” I answered; ‘I’ve only one,” 

“Travel light? That’s right, my dear; 
ladies generally cumber themselves with pack- 
ages and parcels by the dozen.” 

“No fear of that with me,” I answered; and 
stood looking with rather wistful eyes at the 
sea, thinking bow in a few hours I should 
again be in my quiet rooms in the hospital, 
with no view from my windows but the dingy 
street. 

The morning passed, but neither the doctor 
nor Mr. Brand appeared. 


At half-past three I started for the station | 


without their making their appearance. 

Arrived there, I remembered Colonel Lons- 
dale’s promise, and looked around in search of 
him; but he was nowhere to be seen. 

To the last I momentarily expected him; yet 
be came not, Then the bell rung; the conduc- 
tor signaled; the train started. 

We were off, and Atlanticville was soon out 
of sight. 


CHAPTER Il. 
A SUDDEN CHANGE. 

«BRNESTINA, Ernestina! some one has taken 
Penton!” cried my younger sister, Emma, 
rusbing into the drawing-room at Sunnyside 
(our home) one spring morning. 

This was nearly a year later than the events 
recorded in the previous chapter, and six 
months after the death of our step-mother, 
which event had obliged me to give up my 
hospital life, and return to Bridgeport, to keep 
house for my two sisters. 

“Indeed!” I replied, ‘‘ That ts a piece of 
news. Who are the happy people? I always 


think Penton one of the loveliest places in the 


country.” 
‘*Abl you would indeed have said that if 
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you had been with me this morning, Tina. 
The ground in the grove was pink with ane- 
mones, and the turf on the lawn under the 
chestnut trees, blue with violets. Look!” 

And she held up a huge bundle of floral 
treasures. 

“Yes, and the house was all open,” said 
Eleanor; ‘‘we went in, Tina, They have re- 
furnished it almost entirely, The drawing- 
room is lovely.” 

“But who are the people? I hope a nice 
family.” 

““Oh, a Colonel Somebody, with an only 
daughter, an invalid. What was the name, 
Emma?’ 

‘* Longford or Langdale—some such name. 
No, Lonsdale; that was it! And much I envy 
them!” returned Emma. ‘‘The chestnuts are 
just breahi! g ivto flowers, Tina, and—” 

* Tonsdale!” I repeated, thoughtfully, with- 
out replying to Emma’s words,—‘‘ Lonsdale! 
How strange if it should be—” 

‘¢ What do you mean? If it should be what?” 
the two girls both exclaimed. 

“Tf it should be Colonel Lonsdale, poor 
uncle’s friend, whom I met at Atlanticville just 
a few weeks before he died,” I answered; for 
our unele had died very suddenly, not two 
months after I had left him the year before. 

‘Most likely, unless he were a yery rich 
man,” replied Emma, doubtfully. 

‘‘ He may be a rich man forall know. He 
had a daughter—I saw her once—a beautiful 
girl, At least,’ I added, correcting myself, 
**T believe the Miss Lonsdale I saw was his 
daughter.” 

** And was she an invalid?” asked Eleanor, 

‘**No-o,” I replied, doubtfully; ‘‘I.shoulén’t 
say'so. At least, when I saw her she seemed 
well enough. Uncle, however, did mention in 
a mysterious way in one of bis letters some 
‘very disagreeable event,’ that had happened at 
his friend’s house soon after I had left, I won- 
der—but we shall soon know. When are they 
coming down?” 

“In a fortnight, Allen said. And then good- 
by to our rambles in the grounds,” said Emma, 
ruefully, 

“Come, let’s put our flowers into water 
now!” Eleanor said. ‘‘ We must make the most 
of them, you know; and I do think, Tina, that 
when this little drawing-room bas plenty of 
flowers in it, itis the snuggest, prettiest little 
room in the place. You have done wonders 
for Sunnyside since you came home. 

“Yes; it isa pretty little place,” I said 
stifling a sigh; for pretty as it was, and much 
as I loved my two sisters, it had been a terrible 
trial to me to give up the path in life I had 
chosen, and say good-by to my patients and 
the career I had entered into in the hospital. 

_ ‘I believe, Tina, you would prefer being in 
New York to being here!” said Emma, turning 
up her pretty little nose at the idea, ‘‘How 
yen ome endure that hospital I cannot imag- 
ne 

“You forget how interesting my work there 
was,” I replied. as I smoothed the bright golden 
hair back from her fair forehead, and looked 
into her laughing blue eyes; “but I assure you, 
Emma, I prefer the country to New York.” 

‘Tina would prefer whatever place her duty 
lay in to any other!” said Eleanor, a tall, ele- 
gunt-looking brunette, the elder of my two 
sisters, laying ber handon my shoulder. ‘‘She 
likes Sunnyside, and is quite happy here; but 
she gave up her work in New York because 
7 at it her duty to do so when mamma 

ied. 

‘‘Anyway, I am quite bappy; and what can 
I desire more?” I replied. ‘‘ 1 do wonder if the 
Lonsdales who have taken Penton are the 
Lonsdales I mean? He is a very handsome 
man, and—” 

‘*A handsome man! But he has a grown-up 
daughter; he must be quite old!” said Emma, 
who had just passed her eighteenth birthday. 

“Well, not young, of course; but still under 
fifty, I suppose,” I answered, 

To me that age did not seem so great as it 
did to my sister. 


Eleanor. 

‘*T never heard—my uncle never mentioned 
her; but of course there may be,” I replied. ' 

“In that case it can’t be the Atlanticville 
Lonsdales who have taken Penton. Allen said 
he was a widower,” she answered, 

‘Well, we shall soon know, Isuppose. What 
are you girls going to do this afternoon?” 

“Mr. Dacre asked us to come down and see 
the church decorations,” said Eleanor; ‘ they 
are nearly finished now. We can go, I sup- 
pose, Tina?” 

A slight blush rose to her cheek as she spoke. 
Our handsome young rector had been a very 
constant visitor at Sunnyside of late. 

‘*Of course you can go,” I rejoined, ‘TI 
will meet you on your way home, and Mr. 
Dacre, might come in and take tea with us. 
I’ve several things to do, or I would come with 
you.” 


My ‘‘several things” consisted in the mend- 


ing of a large basketful of house linen, and as 
soon as the girls had started for the village I sat 
down in the bow-window and began my task. 
My thoughts soon wandered back to our 
morning’s conversation, and I began to won- 
der if Miss Lonsdale, the pretty girl J had 
seen ow the beach at Atlanticville, was really 
to be our neighbor, and if she were engaged to 


the handsome officer, Mr. Sinclair (yes, that — 


was his name—lI had not forgotten it), whom I 

had seen with her. 4 ; 
Furthermore, I wondered what was the un- 

fortunate event that had happened in their 


house, and whether or not the poor girl wers | 


really an invalid. 


I found the girls and Mr. Dacre brimful ‘of! 


news concerning the expected strangers, Th 
arrival of a new family in a quiet country 
neighborhood is a great event, and we all 
looked forward anxiously to it. 

“Tf they are nice,” said Emma, “it will 
make all the difference to Bridgeport. I dare 
say they will give lots of parties—a ball, per- 
haps, and they have had made a lovely tennis 
lawn behind the house.” 

‘‘That does not look as if the young lady 
were an invalid,” said Mr. Dacre, 


help usin the parish, Miss Eleanor, and that 
they will turn cut good church people.” : 

‘‘Oh, I bope so,” replied Eleanor, whose 
pale cheek I saw flush with pleasure at the 
rector having identified her with himself in the 
parish work. ' : 

It seemed as if they certainly were church 
people, for the Sunday after their arrival, and 
just as Eleanor began to play the voluntary 
(she always played the organ in church) a car- 
riage drew up, and Colonel Lonsdale, his 
daughter, and a middle-aged woman (his 
daughter’s companion as we surmised) walked 
up the Qaisle and seated themselves in the 
Penton pew. 

“Ts he your Colonel Lonsdale?” whispered 
Emma. 

I nodded. 

“ And the girl?” 

I had to look at her twice before I answered. 

“‘T think so,” I replied, doubtfully. ‘ 

And then the service n, 


“T hope, 
at apy rate, that she will be strong enough to — 


I fear I did not pay half the attention to it _ 


which I ought, or to Mr. Dacre’s eloquent ser-— 


mon. 


I was so struck with the extraordinary ~ 


change in Colonel and Miss Lonsdale, that 
I could think of little else. + 

The colonel had aged by ten years since I 
saw him at Atlanticville. Handsome and 
striking he still was, but every line on his face 
had deepened, his bair had begun to grizzle, 
and the vague look of uneasiness I had noted 
on his face had changed to an expression of the 
deepest melancholy. 

As for the girl, whom I had thought so 
lovely scarcely a year before, the change in 
her was still more remarkable, ; 


She was pale, thin, and worn; the light had — 


died out of her beautiful eyes; no smile parted 
her pale lips. 


oo 


fy She scarcely raised her eyes from her book 
during the service, and the expression of her 
face was one of the profoundest melancholy, 
mingled, as I fancied, with a touch of horror 
and fear. 

* What had happened to change them so 

strangely? 

I looked at the lady who accompanied them 
—a commonplace middle-aged woman, with a 
good-natured face, though rather sharp ‘gray 
eyes and firmly-set mouth, dressed in deep 
4 mourning. 

I had fancied for a moment she might be 
the colonel’s second wife, and the cause of the 
change I saw in him; but second thoughts in- 
,* , duced me to dismiss such an ‘idea from my 
Be mind altogether. 

Could Mr. Sinclair have died? 
Was it grief at his death that had altered 
) Miss Lonsdale s9 completely? 
This seemed probable, but in a few moments 
I remembered that not a week before I had 
seen his name in the papers in connection with 
' the exploring expedition in the Arctic regions, 
“e _ and knew therefore that his death could not be 
on the cause of: her trouble, 
I was thrown back on the ‘unfortunate 
' events” (whatever they were) mentioned by 


' 

teat 

, 

‘ 5. my uncle. 
Er 


Ly ‘ 


‘My dear Tina,” said Emma, as we came 
out of church, ‘‘I am dreadfully disappointed 


Bi in Miss Lonsdale. Do you call her lovely?’ 
ee ‘‘Shbe is much changed,” I replied, “ but still 
hers is a lovely face, Emma; every feature is 
ee perfect.” 
‘ ““But how pale, how inanimate, how mis- 


: erably ill and unhappy she looks!” continued 
Ne > Emma, ‘‘The colonel is a fine, soldierly-look- 
fe) ing man, but as grim ascan be. I didn’t ex- 
e pect: them to be a bit like what they are, Tina, 
a and I confess I feel disappointed.” : 
ae As she spoke the Penton folk drove by. 
ia 3 Miss Lonsdale was lying back in the car- 
riage, wrapped in a shawl, almost as if it were 
; F winter. Beside her sat the strange lady, and 
7 Colonel Lonsdale sat opposite, with his back to 
the horses. 
_ They were all silent as they drove by, and I 
Bg noticed that Miss Lonsdale’s eyes were fixed 
blankly on the cushions of the seat before her. 
_. "he colonel raised his eyes as he passed us, 
and they fell on me, 

A look of recognition came into his face, 

I bowed, and as he took off his hat a smile 
broke over his countenance that made him al- 
most his old self. 

‘@ remembers you, then, Tina,” said 
“‘Biaanor, in surprise, ‘How often did you see 
i Seemig 
rod “Only once,” I replied; ‘‘on the night poor 
_ ‘wncle was taken ill and made his will—the 20th 
, of July last, you know.” 
“He will call, then?” 
“T suppose so, as we are all ladies, and we 
Sing have met before,” I answered. 
coy Ry delightful! But I do wonder what is 
the matter with that poor girl! Her eyes quite 
haunt me. Perhaps we may be able to cheer 
her up a little,” said Emma, gazing after the 
carriage as it disappeared in the distance. 

“She must have’been very ill since I saw 
her,” I said. ‘Sie then had the loveliest col- 
or and the brightest expression. The colonel 

- seems changed too. I wonder who the strange 
dady is?’ 

: _ My curiosity was. satisfied on that point a 

fi ‘ aw week later, when Colone] Lonsdale called. 

: He apologized for the non-appearance of his 
daughter and Mrs. Parsons, her companion, 
Miss Lonsdale was worse than usual that 
re ¥ and Mrs. Parsons did not like to leave 

er. | 


troubled that from my heart I pitied him. 
“You consider the climate here healthy and 
‘bracing, Miss Trafford?” heasked. “TI am ter- 
ribly anxious about my daughter’s health. She 
_ dislikes the sea, or I should have taken a place 
near it; the sea air would have been so good 
for her, » 
‘Ob, we consider the air of the Berkshire 


He sighed deeply as he spoke, and looked so | 
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Hills wonderfully invigorating,” I replied. 
‘You could not have chosen a healthier spot, 
Colonel Lonsdale. I was sorry to see Miss 
Lonsdale looking so ill and altered last Sun- 
day.” 

‘What! you have seen my daughter before? 
T was not aware of it,” he replied with interest. 

“‘] saw her once at Atlanticville. I don’t 
think she saw me,” I replied. 

And I felt I was blushing as I recalled all 
the circumstances of our meeting. 

He sighed again. 

‘She is very much altered, and her state 
causes me great anxiety. It willbe very good 
of you and your sisters if you will come over 
and see her sometimes, Miss Trafford. The 
doctors advise cheerful society; but Lisa 
seems to dread the sight of strangers, and even 
of acquaintances, and would shut herself up 
from every one—even from me—if she could.” 

The tone in which he said the last words 
was most touchingly sad. 

‘We shall only be too glad to do our best,” 
T replied. ‘Is Miss Lonsdale fond of country 
excursions? Does she ride or draw?” 

‘She vsed to be fond of all these things,” he 
answered, sadly; “‘but of late she has given 
them up. I don’t think that since her illness 
—a sort of nervous or brain fever—I have 
ever seen her take upa pencil. And she seems 
averse from any exertion.” 

“Emma and Eleanor must take her in 
hand,” I replied, with a smile, and trying to 
speak cheerfully. ‘‘I am sorry they are both 
out to day; but we will come over and see 
Miss Lonsdale in a few days.” 

“Tt would be very kind of you,” he said, 
eagerly; ‘‘and I should like you to see my 
child, and hear what is your impression of 
her state. ‘You are accustomed -to invalids, 
Miss Trafford, and might see something in her 
condition that escapes our eyes. I shall 
anxiously look forward to your visit?’ 

After a little further conversation he rose to 
go; and, I was glad to notice, looked more 
cheerful than when he came. 

He hoped great things, I saw, for his child 
from the companionship of Emmaand Eleanor. 

“So your bandsome colonel has been here, 
Tina,” said Emma, half an hour later, “and 
we have missed hm,” 

“He wants us all to come over to Penton 
and make his daughter’s acquaintance. So you 
need not be too much disappointed,” I replied, 
lightly. 

‘*Oh, I dare say we shall see plenty of him 
by-and-by,” she retorted. ‘‘ As for me, I con-, 
fess 1am quite curious to make the acquain- 
tance of the whole family. By the way, now 
I remember uncle mentioning some very pain- 
ful occurrence which took place in their house 
just after you left him last year. What was 
it, Tina?” 

"ay don’t know; I never heard. It might be 
best not to allude to it in any way when we go 
over to Penton.” 

‘‘Allude to it, my dear Tina? Of course 
not,” replied my sister, laughing. ‘‘ Ishould be 
afraid to do so, for your grim colonel might 
treat me like a naughty, curious child, and box 
my ears!” 


CHAPTER III, 
A STRANGE STORY. 

Ons fine sunny afternoon, a week later, we 
set off to pay our visit to Penton. 

We all enjoyed our drive, I think, and were 
in the best of spirits when we st: pped at the 
door of the house. 

It was three years since I had visited it, 
when its late owner, an old maiden lady, was 
inhabiting i!; and I was.hardly prepared for 
the alterations I saw on every side. 

The gloomy old Hall, with its stiff, ugly 
chairs and hard marble floor, was now trans- 
formed into a luxurious apartment; flowers 
bloomed in profusion in every corner; soft car- 
pets covered the floor; china and pictures 
adorned the walls, and tastefully arranged fur- 
niture gave the place quite a romantie appear- 
ance, 
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The drawing-room into which we were 
shown was equally changed, and furnished 
with the utmost taste and splendor; but I could 
not notice the elegance of everything around, 
for my eyes were fixed on the face of the 
young lady seated on the sofa. 

The oolonei hastened to introduce me to his 
daughter. F 

He had taken her hand while he did so; but 
she, with a look of horror that astonished and 
perplexed me, withdrew it hastily as he said? 

““My daughter—Miss Trafford. Lisa, I hope 
you and these young ladies will soon be 
friends.” 

She smiled rather coldly and shook hands 
with us all; and as we went through the same 
ceremony with Mrs. Parsons—who at that mo-’ 
ment bustled in—I felt the colonel’s daughter 
was watching us with searching eyes. 

In another moment sbe had seated herself 
beside me, and we were soon in deep conversa- 
tion, while Mrs. Parsons did her best to enter- 
tain Emma, Eleauor being taken possession of 
by Mr. Dacre, who had just come in, and the 
Colonel looked on well pleased. 

An instant later, Miss Lonsdale caught his 
eye fixed on her, and became suddenly silent; 
and not until, with a gloomy countenance, he 
had left the room did she address another word 
to me. 

‘* How do you like Penton?” had been natur- 
ally my first question. ‘‘Is it not a pretty 
place?” 

‘“‘Very pretty. I like the hills!” she replied, 
a dreamy look coming into her large, dark 
eyes. 

I could not but think of the difference be- 
tween this scenery and that of the beach where 
I had first seen her with her lover. 

Did she still remember him? I wondered. 

“The air here is very healthy. I hope you 
will soon get stronger.” 

She sighed, 

‘‘T hope so; but I don’t think the air will 
make much difference to me.” 

‘¢Oh, but, excuse me, I am half a doctor and 
something of a nurse, you know. For invalids 
there is nothing like good air, and you have 
been very ill.” 

“Who told you sof’ she said, quickly and 
suspiciously. 

‘‘ Your father,” I answered, surprised at her 
manner. 

‘¢ And what did he tell you about my illness?” 
she continued. 

* Nothing; only that you had been ill.” 

She seemed relieved, and turned the con- 
versation into another channel, till Colonel 
Lonsdale reappeared, and she again became 
silent. 

I did not speak much more to her that day. 

Colonel ‘Lonsdale seated himself beside me, 
and Mrs. Parsons joined in our talk till it was 
time to go. 

As I shook hands with the colonel’s daughter 
she said hurriedly: 

“You will come and see me again soon, will 
you not?” 

‘Certainly; whenever you like.” 

For the first time, her face lit up with some- 
thing like a smile of gratification, and I saw 
the colonel’s countenance beam with satisfac- 
tion. 

What a kind, handsome face he had! How 
was it his only child seemed to dread him? 

“‘T have not seen her look like that since— 
since her illness,” he whispered, as he gave me 
his arm and led me to the carriage. ‘‘ You have 
done her good already, Miss Trafford,” 

‘‘Cheerful society and our healthy country 
air will work wonders for her you will see,” I 


ropn ed, hopefully. 


“But you will come again soon, will you 
not?” 
“Of course; with pleasure. I foresee your 
daughter and I will become great friends.” 
“What nice people!” cried Emma, as soon as 
we were out of hearing. ‘‘ Your colonel is 
charming, Tina—not a bit grim, after all; and 


Mrs. Parsons is an old dear! How did you get 
on with ber, Eleanor?” 
‘ 
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**T don't know; I hardly spoke to her. 
books nice, and Mr. Dacre says—” 

“Ah!” interrupted Emma, mischievously. 
“Y think Mr. Dacre talked more to you and 
you to him than to the Lonsdales, However, 
Tina and I did our duty. Perhaps you can tell 
me, Tina, what you think of Mrs, Parsons,” 

“T liked her,” I replied; “ but I talked most- 

Vy to Colonel Lonsdale and his daugbter. Poor 
girl, ber illness must have been a serious one!” 

“She has a beautiful face, as you said, 
Tina,” put in Eleanor; “ but what an odd ex. 
pression it sometimes wears! Sho almost 
frightened me once! Such a fearful, terrified 
look came into it! It was when you spoke of 
her illness.” 

“She is very nervous, I can see that,” I an- 
swered, thoughtfully; ‘‘but I dare say she 
will soon get better. How beautifully they 
have furnished the house!” 

“‘ And did you ever see such flowers? Miss 
Lonsdale ought to be a happy girl. Whata 
pity it is she should be so delicate!” 

‘“Ah, you see there is some drawback in 
every one’s lot!” I replied. ‘‘Perhaps we 
though so much poorer, are far happier *” 


sheis. I, who have seen so muchof —. vss, 
onsider good health the grest~ varvbly 
blessings!” 
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Eleanor, “‘You k. /* how g¢ 
poor peoplein the vii 2a, 'Ti> 

“Yes; they areluc °*“’ .ve sucha friend,” 
I replied. 

‘J wonder,” interrupted Emma, slyly, “if 
he will take a fancy to Miss Lonsdale?” 

A look of dismay came into Eleanor’s face. 

* Do you think it likely?” sh» faltered, look- 
ing at me imploringly 

‘“ Hardly,” I replied, laughing. ‘‘At any 

“rate, we need not begin to imagine such a 
thing, Nelly.” 

““Of course I was only joking,” sail Emma, 
contritely; ‘‘he hardly spoke to or looked at 
her, He ‘has other fish to fry,’ as they say. 
Now, Eleanor, don’t upset us. We were near- 
ly in the ditch that time. I really think I’d 
better drive in at the gate, or you’il coma to 


do? ha te Ly the 


grief,” 

“‘Nonsense! I jpset you, indeed! Why, 
Mr. Dacre says—” 

“That you drive splendidly! I can quite 


believe it, my dear. He has a strange way of 
admiring everything you do,” replied Emma, 
“There! the danger is over, and here we are 
once more safe at home.” 

It was long befor. [I paid another visit to 
Penton, and then Lisa Lonsdale drove over 
and spent the afternoon with us; and every 
time I saw ber I grew to like her better, and 
was glad to think that the feeling was recipro- 
cated; but as time passed I found it difficult to 
get beyond a certain point with her, and I 
came to the conclusion that she was not only 
nervous and feeble, but that she had some ter- 
rible secret weighing on hor spirit that she 
dared not divulge to any one. 

One day by chance I let slip the name of 
Atlanticville, and the fact that I knew the 
place, and in a minute the smile that had 

‘\wightened her face fled, her color faded, and 
ae looked at me with the expression of sus- 
picion and doubt I had seen in her face when I 
visised her first at Penton. 

“Do you know Atlanticville well?’ she 
asked, 

‘* I was there only once,” I replied, ‘‘ nursing 
an uncle who died soon afterward. I was 
seldom out of the house, so I can’t say I know 
the place well.” 

‘* We lived there once. I don’t care for the 
place,” she sail, after a pause. ‘‘ Don’t let us 
talk about it; it was there I was so ill, you 
know.” 

But in spite of her request, she spoke several 


times of it, and I saw that she could not stifle 
the remembrance. 


For the rest of that day she was sadder and 
more dreamy than I had known her for some 
time. 

I sat long after she had left, thinking of 


She 


what bad paseed, and made up my mind to 
ask Colonel Lonsdale for a full account of her 
illness, 

He bad always shrunk from speaking of it, 
but I felt that if I were to give him my opin- 
ion on her case, as he had often begged me, it 
was necessary that I should know what had 
taken place and how her illness had come about, 

‘“‘ Has she never said anything to you about 
it herself?” he said, his face falling, and a sad, 
wistful expression coming over it, 

‘*No, never,” I replied. 

a Ah!” and he sighed deeply; “that is just 
what troubles me, Miss Trafford. I feel Iam 
in ignorance as to what really caused her sud- 
den attack. I cannot believe that I am ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances that hap- 
pened on that dreadful night. Doubtless you 
have heard of the murder—for a murder it 
certainly was—that was committed at our very 
door at Atlanticville?” 

I shook my head, 

“T did hear in a. 223%: 
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ay of some very 
.4t had happened 


vcore you. i¢26 At cville, but what they 
wera 2 mow ~ 4.ued. If you do not object 
to $= * 4em, perhaps you will tell me what 


AP 


.ore, Itis not, I assure you, from any 
ae Curiosity that I inquire.” 

‘* Asif I should for an instant imagine such 
a thing!” he replied, reproachfully. ‘‘1 ought 
to have told you before, but I imagined you 
knew, if not everything, at any rate the out- 


| line of what happened on that dreadful night.” 


Again I made a motion of dissent. 

‘Well, then, I returned home late—past two 
it was—and was just proceeding to my room, 
when the gleam of a light burning in a distant 
apartment caught my eye. 

“Tt was in a small sitting-room, leading 
out to a piece of garden just on the edge of the 
cliff, and along the front of which ran a ve- 
randa, a favorite resort of my daughter, 

“Very imprudent of Lisa,’ I thought, ‘if 
she has left it burning, or perhaps is stiil there. 
The child should know better than to wait up 
for me when she knows I bave gone out on 
business.’ 

“And I hastened toward the room, 

© Tt was empty! 

“*Lisa!’ I cried, but there was no answer; 
and taking up the candle with a strange fore- 
boding of evil, I looked around, then walked 
out into the veranda. 

“She was not there; but on the grass just 
beyond I saw her lying, the moonlight gleam- 
ing on her white robe and white face, from 
which all signs of life were absent. 

“With a cry, I 1usbed to her, raised her in 
my arms, and alarmed the household, 

“The doctor was summoned, and ere long 
my poor Lisa was restored to consciousness, 
but her mind was gone. 

“She raved incoberently, and it was plain 
to us all that brain-fever would be the result. 

“You may imagine the state of anxiety I 
was in that night. 

“What could bave caused this sudden seiz- 
ure? 

“The doctor declared some terrible shock 
or frigbt must have caused it. 

‘‘What frightened her? or what had she 
seen from the veranda, or the garden that had 
so terrified her? , 

“The morning brought an answer to our 
questious, 

“T was sitting about nine o'clock by ber 
bedside, half stunned by grief, when I was told 
my presence was at once required below. 

“Reluctantly enough I left her, and was 
met in the hall by a detective. 

“+A murder was committed on your prem- 
isos last night, sir,’ be said, respectfully 
enough, 

“*A murder!’ I repeated in horror, ‘Who 
is murdered?—which of my servants?’ 

“**None, sir; the body found is that of a 
strange woman, but it is certain she was mur- 
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of her dress still hangs on the bushes that grow 
down the face of the cliff.’ 

“Here was an ample explanation of Lisa's 
illness. Without doubt she had witnessed the 
whole struggle, and the horror, the terror of 
the scene had injured her brain. 

“Have you no clew to the murderer? I 
asked. 

“«* At present, none whatever,’ the detective 
answered; ‘but, doubtless, in time we shall ob- 
tain some. At present all that is certain is 
that it must have taken place after the turn of 
the tide, otherwise the body would have fallen 
into the water, and been carried out to sea. 
Will you come outside, sir, and take a look at 
the corpse? 

“‘T shuddered at the matter-of-fact way in 
which he spoke; but I could not refuse, and 
wate him to where the murdered woman 
ay. 

of Do you recognize ber? he asked, 

‘No; a perfect stranger.’ ” 

By reel > be observed, pointing to the 
wedding ring. on her finger. ‘ Yovrng, too, and 
pretty, or must have been so once. You'll ex- 
cuse me if I make a few inquiries up at your 
house, sirg’ 

‘** Oh, of course!’ I replied, feeling an uneasy 
ge nsation, nevertheless; for I felt snre enough 
that my poor cbild’s ev ‘idence, Should she ever 
be able to give it, would be réquired at the in- 
quest on the remains of the murdered wo- 
man,” 

The colonel paused in his narrative, and I 
saw the sad look deepen in his eyes and the 
lines about his mouth grow sterner, 

‘Tt Was weeks betore my poor child recoy- 
ered her senses, 

‘Ste lay on ber fevered couch, raving in- 


worst, 

“Tt seemed as if her strength must succumb 
to the fever, and that she would die without 
telling us what she had witnessed. 

“Ove curious, and to me, as you may im- 
agine, most painful peculiarity in her delirium 
was her strong aversion to my presence, 

“The sound of my footstep was sometimes 
evough to bring on a paroxysm of frenzy, and 
she would utter shriek after shriek if I came 
within her sight when the delirium was on 
her; so it came to pass that I was forced to 
give the care of her to otbers and seldom to 


sitting day and night asa sort of sentinel 7 
the dressing-room, 

“At length, a change for the bet de- 
clared. itself. 

“My child was free from fever once again, 
though weak and helpless as a new-born babe. 

‘“‘Y cannot tell you, Miss Trafford, the deep 
joy and thankfulness I felt when I heard her 
speak to the nurse in her natural tones, I 
longed to rush to her bedside, buf something 


self-restraint and begged I would wait till she 
asked for me. 

‘“‘*She is very weak,’ be said, peel tm ‘I 
dread any excitement for her, A return of 
fever would be fatal.’ 

“How I waited and listened, and longed to 
hear ber ask for me! But the days. passed or, 


Gradually the remembrance of what hat 
passed on the vight she was taken ill came 


back to her, but the doctor would not allow 


her to speak of it. 
“Then she asked for me, 


‘“<Ts Color el Lonsdale, my father, here?’ sha 


said, in a strange, hesitating way. 

Rf ": Here? Certainly! He has. never left 
you,’ replied the dcctor. ‘Shall I tell him to 
come to you, Miss Lisa?’ 

‘fT was at the door, longing for her to sum- 
mon me, Icould see her lying on her iittle 
white-curtained bed, looking so pale and at- 
tenuated, and yet so sweet and lovely; but 


when the doctor said these words, a look I shall’ 


dered in your garden last night, and thrown } never forget came over her face—a look of ter- 
over the cliff. The marks of the struggle may | ror, loathing almost, and she replied, hurried~ 


be seen plain enough, and a fragment or two | ly. 
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‘No, no! Icannot! Not yet, not yet!’ 


coherently, and for some time we feared the ' 


enter her room, but to content myself with © 


kept me back, and the doctor approved of my 


and for a week she never mentioned my name, 
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_ “Certainly not yet, if you prefer to wait!’ unknown, and my child is as unlike her old 


’ he replied, a touch of surprise in his voice. 


| happy self as one could well imagine. She 


‘Don’t distress yourself, my dear; you are weak shuts herself up from society, makes no friends, 


yet?’ 

** Yes; Tam weak,’ she answered. 
put it off a little, can’t I? 

“«*Certainly,’- answered the doctor, and I 
thought I detected a look of anxiety in the 
glance he cast on her; and then I shrunk away, 
bitterly grieved, and more burt than I liked to 
own at my child’s reluctance to see me. 

‘‘ Well, she grew better, and at last I could 
_ bear the separation from her no longer. 

“T entered her room one day without warn- 
1h, ing, and would have clasped her to my heart 
if she would have let me. 

ae “But she shrunk from me, witha low cry 
of terror, and fell to weeping so bitterly that, 
dreading her excitement might bring back 
fever, I left her; and for nearly a week after. 
ward I did not see her again. 

“When I next met her I strove to be calm 

‘and self-restrained, and not to show that I re- 
amembered the repulse I had experienced at 
_ our last interview. To my surprise, she was 
perfectly calm, collected, and cool; greeted me 
. distantly, as if I, were a stranger; and a 
stranger to all intents I have been to her from 

_ that day to this.” 


‘T can 
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; “Anp the inquest?’ I asked anxiously. 
e *“How did she bear herself at it?” 

“As calmly as could be,” he replied; ‘too 

--— ealmily almost; her manner hardly seemed nat- 


/ ural —at least, not to thuse who knew her. 
_ The coroner complimented her, I remember, 

on the clearness with which she gave her evi- 

dence; but to me it was a painful hearing.” 

: “And what was her account of the matter?’ 

we I inquired, breathless with interest. 

* She stated that she had sat up later than 
usual in her bedroom, had then, tempted by 
the beauty of the night, on coming down-stairs 
, taken up her position in a tavorite corner 

of the veranda; that suddenly she had heard 
ie two pers’ns speaking in low, hurried tones, 

then a scuffling; and starting up, she, on reach. 
: ing the steps leading from the veranda to the 
garden, had seen a man and woman on the 
edge of the cliff. The man, with an oath, had 
_ dashed the woman from him over the cliff and 
fled, and the sight had so overcome her with 
: _ dread. that she fainted, and remembered no 
- ~ - more till she awoke to consciousness weeks 

_. afterward in her own bedroom. 

___ ® When questioned, she described accurately 
as enough the face and figure of the woman 
_ whose body was found at the foot of the cliff— 
ay the moon had shone full on her face; but of 
the murderer’s appearance her description was 


' -qnore vague—his back had been toward her, 
4, and beyond the general outline of his figure 
25) she could say little. 

_ “She seemed a little troubled as she was 
--——s-eross questioned on this point; doubtless she 


feared that her description might point to 

some innocent person instead of the real 
: offender, and she seemed relieved when the ex- 
amination was at an end. 

‘When it was over, she took to her room 

_ and her bed again, and ior some time we feared 
greatly for her mind. 

“ Her old dislike to my presence blazed up 
again, and it was then that I engaged Mrs. 
Parsons, her old governess and friend, as a 

aie companion for her. 
; ‘ Solitude, I felt, was the worst thing in the 
‘world for her, and my company she wou'd not 


Bre endure. So things went on till we left Atlan- 
eat ticviJle, which we did as soon as she was 
strong enough to be moved; and though her 


behavior to me is far different now to what it 
ss. was then, yet in reality the gulf between us is 


is nothing more to tell you. The murderer has 
wl! mever been traced; the name of his victim is 


r 

? as broad as ever.” 

He. “Is that ali?” I inquired, after a pause. 

ae “Yes,” he replied, in a hopeless tone; “ there 
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takes no interest in anything, and is a straa- 
ger tome. What is the cause of it, Miss Traf- 
ford?. Can you throw any light on this mat- 
ter?” 

He rose as he said these words, and began to 
pace the room in an agitated manner, 

‘‘Has she told you all, do you think?’ I 
said at last, in alow voice. ‘Is she keeping 
anything back?” 

“T think not,” he replied, sadly. 

‘Pardon me if I suggest something,” I said, 
hesitatingly; “but did you know—was Miss 
Lonsdale engaged at the time of this event?” 

‘“Engaged!—to be married? Certainly 
not,” he answered, in some surprise. “Tt had 
hoped from what T had observed in a certain 
quarter that she might have been, and to a 
man who above all others I would have chosen 
for her as a husband; but he had to leave 
Atlanticville suddenly, and his proposal by let- 
ter came too late. Lisa was lying stricken 
with fever when I received it, and he had left 
the States before I had time or leisure to 
write and tell him how impossible it was for | 
me to discuss the matter with my child.” 

“‘ And since she has been better, have you 
done so?” I asked. 

‘“No,” he answered sadly. ‘In her present 
condition I couli not think of allowing any 
man to engage himself to her, and I fear it 
might disturb and vex her if I reverted to the 
past in any way.” 

‘But does she never speak of Mr. —— of 
this gentleman-— never in any way allude to 
him?’ I inquired. 

“‘On several occasions his name has been 
mentioned in the public journals—he is one of 
the Government Arctie expedition I may tell 
you—and she speaks of him with the calm in- 
difference she shows for every one,” he re- 
plied. 

“May not this be assumed?” I said; “may 
not a great part of Miss Lonsdale’s depression 
be traced to a—a disappointment in love, Colo- 
pel Lonsdale?” 

“‘T can hardly imagine so,” he replied. 

‘Don’t you think,” I persisted, “that she 
may have really been attached to this gentle- 
man without letting you see it? Do you not 
think it would be better, even now, to tell her 


‘what the contents of his letter were?” 


“Do you think so,” he rejoined, uneasily, 
“after this lapse of time?—he away, too, in 
such a distant region? Even if she were at- 
tached to him, could I, a'ter a year’s silence, 
reopen the question?” 

“Doubtless he will write again when oppor- 
tunity offers,” I said; ‘and if so—” 

“Tf so, and you think it a prudent course, I 
shall mention the subject to her,” he said; 
“but I confess I doubt Mr. Sinclair’s having 
made any deep impression on her heart, Ex- 
cept when we have come across his name in 
papers, as I said, she never has mentioxed him. 
I bave had many troubles in my life, Miss 
Trafford, but this woful change in my bright, 
happy Lisa has been harder for me to bear 
than almost any other. Before it caine about 
I had suffered xnuch, and had secret worries 
and troubles that none knew of or suspected, 
and which I was able to bear with fortitude 
and resignation as long as she was untouched 
by them; but this strange alienation from her, 
my only child, is sometimes almost more than 
I can bear.” 

I felt how true this was; how the year of 
trouble through which’ he had passed had 
changed him, handsome and vigorous-looking 
though he still was. My heart went out to 
him, as I thought of the pangs his daughter’s 
coldness inflicted on him and for one moment I 
almost disliked her for her strange conduct. 

“Tt is a great comfort to have some one to 
talk over one’s troubles with, Miss Trafford,” 
he said, with a rather melancholy smile, as he 
rose to leave me. “‘T only hope I have not 
tired your patience by my long, personal talk?” 

“Nay; I think it is I who sbould apologize 


for having obliged you to talk over such a sad 
period of your life,” I answered. 

And then we parted, he to return to Penton, 
and Ito complete my household duties, which 
our conversation bad somewhat interrupted. 

An accident occurred a few days later, which 
made me certain that Lisa Lonsdale (whatever 
might be her manner to her father) in her in- 
most heart loved bim dearly still. 

Returning from the neighboring town, he 
was thrown from his horse, and the frightened 
animal dashed up to the house, and passed the 
drawing-room windows, where Lisa and I were 
sitting, riderless. 

She rose, with a cry of terror. 

*“My father’s horse! He has been thrown! 
—he must be hurt! Ob, Heaven! Save him! 

And she rushed to the door, and out into the 
avenue toward the gates. I followed her. 

‘Oh, where is he?—where is he? My poor 
father!” she cried, wildly excited. 

And when, a few moments later, we met his 
unconscious form, carried by ssveral laborers 
on a roughly-improvised stretcber, her grief 
and terror knew no bounds. 

‘Heaven save him!” she muttered, wring- 
ing her bands. ‘‘Oh, Tina!” (she had never 
called me by my first name before), ‘‘ can he 
be dead? Oh, say, he is not dead!” 

‘Be calm, my dear child,” I replied. ‘He 
is not dead; only stunned. Do notery so; you 
will be ill again.” 

‘‘Tlli—what do I caret What does it mat- 
ter, if only he is saved? Oh, it would be too 
horrible if he were to die!” 

And she looked at him with such wild, 
scared eyes that I felt half-frightened. _ 

He was laid on a sofa in the study, and pres- 
ently he showed signs of coming round. 

“You see, he has only been stunned,” I said. 
to her reassuringly. 

“ Are you sure?” she whispered. 

‘Quite sure! There! his. eyes are op-n! 
Speak to him, Lisa!” I answered. 

She bent over him eagerly. 

His eyes met hers, and he smiled affection- 
ately, and held out his hand toward her. 

“T have frightened you, my darling,” he 
said, in a weak voice; ‘‘but I am all right 
now.” 

No sooner did the sound of bis voice fal’ on 
her ear and ber eyes catch his loving gaze than 
she drew back; the anxiety faded from her 
face, the eagerness from her manner, and the 
usual icy coldness that wounded his kind heart 
so sorely took its place. 

“You are better?” she said, ‘That is well. 
I was foolish to have been so frightened, Miss 
Trafford, you must quite despise me for my 
want of nerve. I will leave my father with 
you now; I know he is in good keeping.” 

And she left the room; but, notwithstanding 
thé coldness of ber words and manner, I could 
see during the next few days that her anxiety 
for his recovery was great and real, though 
she professed to despise herself for her weak- 

ness, as she called it, in being so much fright- 
ened when the accident occurred. 


CHAPTER V. 
ELEANOR’S LOVER. 

A ¥Ew days later, and our rector, Mr. Dacre, 
walked up to the house, with a lock on |is 
handsome, thoughtful face that made me cer- 
tain he had something of importance to tell 
us. 

I saw Eleanor’s color rise and her eyes 
brighten as he entered, and I noticed how his 
eyes sought her face the instant he stood 
among us. 

What was going to follow? 

Was I then to lose oneof my darlings before 
we had been a year together? 

The rector’s first words, however, were quite 
different to what I had expected. 

‘Miss Trafford,” he said, going to the point 
at once, as was his wont, ‘‘I am going to leave 
Bridgeport ” 

‘*Leave!” cried Emma and I, in tenes of 
utter consternation, while Eleanor said not a 
word, but stooped to pick up her ball of wool, 
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which just then fell from her hands and rolled after, you oa he alan, and ‘sat ees 


a little way under the table. 


looking out across the lawn, as if he were ex- 


She looked quite white, however, when she | pecting Eleanor to return. 


resumed her seat, 


-“Miss Eleanor is a long time giving that 


“Pye been appointed rector of the Episcopal | message to Jones,” he said at last, with a half- 


church at Newton. I only heard of it last | 
night.’ A fine salary and an important parish; 
but I shall be very sorry to leave this.” 

“Oh must you go?’ cried Emma. ‘ Mr. Dacre 
what shall we do without you?) What will the 
people do? And the poor—think of them!” 

‘‘Of course, Mr. Dacre did think before he 
decided to go,” said Eleanor, in a quiet voice, 
though I saw her lip tremble. 

He looked at her as if greatly relieved. 

“ Tm glad you think that, Miss Eleanor,” he 
said. ‘‘I would have been better pleased to 
have been left alone; but since this most im- 
portant parish has been offered me, I do not 
feel I should be doing right to refuse. It will 
be hard work, and I shall be far from all my 
old friends; but hab would not justify me in 
refusing.” 
~ “Of course not,” I said, slowly.‘ When do 
you leave us, then, Mr. Dacre? Bridgeport 
won’t be like itself without you, and we shall 
all miss you terribly.” 

He leoked at Eleanor as I said these words; 
but her eyes were fixed on her work, and she 
was knitting as fast as if life depended on the 
sock being finished before night. 

‘*Qh, in a month, or perhaps a little sooner. 
That depends. My successor is to be Tamlin— 
dames Tamlin—an old college friend of mine, 
with a charming wife and five or six children, ” 
he rejoined. 

‘Five or six children!” cried Emma. 
‘Fancy five or six children let loose in your 
beautiful garden, Mr. Dacre, rushing in and 
out among the beds and rose-bushes, and turn- 
ing the whole house upside down!” 

‘But I dare say Mrs. Tamlin wouldn’t allow 
that,” interposed Eleanor, mildly; “it would 
be too dreadful.” _ 

“Oh, you'll find her a strict disciplinarian, 
Miss Emma,” said Mr. Dacre, with a laugh. 
“You and she will become great friends, J 
foresee.” 

Emma made a grimace, while Eleanor 
looked at her with mild reproach in her soft 
brown eyes. 

‘Have you told any one about it yet?’ she 
asked; ‘‘ the Lonsdales or—” 

- No, Miss Eleanor, I came here first; I came 
to tell you all—you being my oldest friends,” 
he answered. 

‘Newton is a beautiful place,” I said, in order 
to break the pause that followed this speech. 

“Lovely, I believe. I bave never been 
there. It is quite a large town, and the scen- 
ery is beautiful; and in summer, of course, 
the place is thronged. I think you would like 
it, Miss Eleanor; there would be plenty of 
subjects for your pencil there.” 

Eleanor murmured an inaudibie reply, and 
rose to leave the room. I saw her lips quiver- 
ing, and felt certain she was on the point of 
bursting into tears. So I covered her retreat 
as best I could, asking her to take a message 
for me to the gardener (who I knew was in a 
distant part of the orchard), so that she might 
have time to recover her equanimity. 

“Poor child!” I though. “I suspected it 
all along. She loves him. I wonder—ob, I 
hope she has not given her beart in vain!” 

Mr. Dacre watched her as she left the room 
with a thoughtful gaze, was silent for some 
moments, and then entered into a desultory 
conversation with Emma on various parish 
matters, Showing no intention, however, of 
leaving us, she took up her hat, and declared 
that “ Granny ” Mason would be expecting 
ber, and she must go off to read to her at 
once. 

“Mr. Tamlin will have excellent help in the 
parish from you and Miss Emma,” he said, 
after my sister had departed. 

“‘From Emma and Eleanor, you mean,” I 
answered. ‘I fear Iam not half so active in 
visiting as they.” 

“You have them and your house to look 
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smile. ‘‘I’yea word to say to ‘Jones, too, if 
you'll let me go down into the orchard.” 

And without waiting for my permission, Mr. 
Dacre left the room, and in another moment I 


saw his tall form striding across the lawn, and: 


down the walk that led to the orchard. 

His talk with Jones must have been a Jong 
and important one, if it lasted all the time he 
was away, and Eleanor must have had enough 
of it; but when nearly an hour passed, and 
neither she nor the rector returned, and I had 


observed Jones leave the garden and go into | 


the poultry-yard, I began to feel very sure 
that he was not the person who was detaining 
them. 

So, putting on my hat, I went slowly down 
toward the orchard. 

“Tf it were Eleanor he wished to speak to, 


surely he has had time enough to say all he | 


could want. He’s been gone ” (and I took out 
my watch) ‘just an hour, and dinner will be 
coming on table presently.” 

I stopped at the orchard gate, and called 
softly: 

“ Kleanor—Eleanor!” 


I heard voices in the distance, but my call | 


remained unheeded. 

So peepirg over the gate, I looked round 
the orchard, and there, under my favorite 
apple-tree, I saw the rector and my sister, 
seated on a rustic beach. 

Her eyes were bent on the ground; but a 
happy smile was on her face, which was blush- 
ing with pleasure. One hand held her hat, and 
the other was clasped in the rector’s, who was 
eagerly talking to her. 

Seeing this I prudently withdrew, and re- 
tired to the drawing-room again. 

““Where’s Eleanor?’ cried Emma, coming in 
half an hour later. ‘i’ve a message for her 
from Mrs, Green; and—” 

“T sent Eleanor on a message to Jones— 
don’t you remember?’ I replied demurely— 
‘‘and she basn’t come back yet.” 

“ Not come back! Why, that was two hours 
ago! What do you mean, Tina?” she answered 
doubtfully. 

** Just what Isay. Mr. Dacre went to look 
for her more than an hour ago, and be hasn't 
come back yet either,” I rejoined. 

“Oh!” cried Emma, sitting down suddenly, 
quite aghast. ‘Tina, Eleanor will have to go 
to Newton—mark my words!” 

“ Probably, Mr. Dacre said he thought she 
would like the place,” I answered. 

“‘ And what shall we do?” she inquired wo- 
fully, 

“Ob, stay where we are, and help Mra. 
Tamlin. to mind her children and the parish, 
Here they come at last, Emma.” 

And I pointed in the direction of the walk. 

Emma gave one look, and a little well- 
pleased cry. 

**'T san oe make myself scarce; 
they’ll want to tell you alone. Dear Nell, 
how happy she looks; but iv’s awful for us.” 

And so saying she fled from the room. 

‘Your conversation with Jones has been a 
long one, Mr. Dacre,” I said. ‘Nelly, did 
you give him my message?” 

She started. 

‘Oh! dear, Tina, I quite forgot; I hadn’t 
time.” 

‘* Not time!” I laughed. 

‘‘{—I mean Mr, Dacre came, and then— 
Ob, Reginald! tell her!” faltered Eleanor, 

‘“} can guess, I think,” I replied, 

‘Ah! Miss Trafford, she has promised to 
come to Newton—think of that!—as my wife. 
What do you'say to it? Will you be content 
with me for a brother-in-law?” 

“Far more than merely content!” I an- 
swered, kissing Eleanor, and shaking the rector 
by the hand warmly. ‘‘I could not haye 
boped for a happier fate for my Nelly than to 
be your wife, Mr. Dacre.” 
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‘Oh, Tina, how nice of you! 
would be pleased,” whispered Eleanor. 
I am so happy!” 

“There! run away and tell Emma, then,” I 
said. 

And glad of an excuse to hide her happy 
tears, Eleanor ran off to her room to tell the 
news to her sister. 
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‘“*Thank Heaven, that’s settled!” cried Mr. : 


Dacre, with a sigh of relief, throwing himself 
into a chair beside me. ‘‘Do you know, Miss 
Trafford, I was horribly afraid she did not care 
for me this morning, when I told you of my 
plans, She took my going so calmly, I almost 
believed I had been deceiving myself. Hadn’t 
it been that I saw her wiping ber eyes as she 
crossed the Jawn, I don’t think I should bave 
had the courage to speak to her to-day.” 

“Ym thankful you did,” I replied, “ Nelly 
feels deeply, but does not show her feelings. I 
felt pretty sure of her feelings for you, and 
noticed, though you did not, how much she 
suffered when you announced your intention of 
leaving Bridgeport.” 

“Poor darling, how blind I was!” he cried. 
‘‘ Never mind; I shall soon learn to know her 
better. I don't think, indeed, that I shall ever 
misunderstand her again. vs 

‘Yu did not find her very obdurate, I 
fancy,” I laughed. 

‘*No, no; she was goodness itself to me. She 
thinks too "well of me, Miss Trafford,” he re- 
plied, feelingly. 

‘‘Hum! no, I can’t. allow that, ” IT replied. 
“(Neither can | allow you to call me Miss Traf- 
ford any more,” : 

‘Well, Tina, then. I declare I feel as if it 
were cruel of me to rob you of such a treasure 
as Eleanor,” he went on. x 

“We shall miss her. I don’t know if you'll 
get Emma to forgive you; but as it is for 


Nelly’s happiness, I will pardon the offense,” I 


apswered, 

Presently Emma entered, followed by the 
blushing Eleanor, and after a wordy warfare, 
Emma and the rector made their peace, and we 
sat down to dinner together, as happy a party 
as could be found in all the town, although the 
cook did send up a warning message that the 
dinner was all burnt to a cinder through wait- 
ing 80 long., 

“I wonder what the Lonsdales will think.of 


it?” said Emma, as she and I went back to the — 


drawing-room after dinner, leaving the lovers 
to wander out into the garden alone, 

“The Lonsdales? Why, what matter will it. 
be to them?’ I replied. uy am sure Colonel 
Lonsdale will be delighted. We must ask Miss 
Lonsdale to be bridesmaid, Emma.” 

‘“Do you think she would?” replied Emma, — 
doubtfully. 

‘““Why not?’ I rejoined, rather surprised, 
‘She likes Eleanor so much, I think Pp teas would 
please ber to be asked.” 
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‘‘ Perhaps! She would make a lovely ae. 
maid; I should look dreadfully homely beside _ 


her; but I wonder would she like it? My idea, 
Tina, is that Miss Lonsdale has been crossed in 
love, and weddings may not be in favor just 
now. You know her best, though, She likes 
you twice as much as she does either Eleanor 
or me. If you think she wouldn’t mind—” — 

“Tll ask the colonel first; and as to Lisa 
Lonsdale being crossed in love, remember that 
is quite a fancy of your own, child. We have 
no reason to think so really. 
such an idea.” 
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‘Oh, I would not think of. saying such a Eee 


thing except to you, Tina!” rejoined Emma; — 
‘“‘and I only hope she will be bridesmaid, fora 


prettier one we could not find. Here are the 
newly-engaged couple returning from their 
walk. I will go and look after five o’clock 


tea, which must follow very close on dinner 


to- day, as Jones and they kept us waiting so 
long.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MYSTERY DEEPENS., 
THe news of Eleanor’s engagement soon 
spread, and we were overwhelmed with con- 


gratulations and visits from our friends and 

_ acquaintances, ButIdo not think that any 

z of them were more delighted with the news 
than were Lisa and Colonel Lonsdale. 

Lisa’s sad face brightened into positive 

_. sunshine when I told her; and when I broached 
the subject of bridesmaid she looked for an in- 
stant quite joyful; then in another moment 
some terrible remembrance seemed to take 
possession of her—the old cloud settled on her 
brow, her yoice resumed its usual tone of sad- 
ness, and though she contrived to talk of 
Eleanor’s prospects with interest, and agreed 
to be bridesmaid without demur, yet her tone 
and manner were joyless, as if the sorrow she 

‘ hid so carefully in her inmost heart forbade 
ber to do more than sympathize distantly in 
our happiness. 

It was settled that the marriage was to take 
place late in the autumn, so as to allow of an 
October tour before the newly-married couple 
took possession of their new home. And so it 
came to pass that: my time for the next few 
weeks was much occupied, and I saw but little 

of the Lonsdales—less of the colonel than of 
his daughter, however, for Lisa would often 
drive over in her pony-carriage and spend the 

_ afternoon with the girls. 

‘Ab! here is news of the long unheard-of 
Arctie expedition,” said Reginald Dacre one 
afternoon, as we all sat together under the 

_ shade of the walnut-tree in the orchard. 
, “They seem to have done wonders, and to have 
_ accomplished more in the comparatively short 
_. time they have been absent than any other ex- 
_ pedition that has preceded them. They’ll be 
going into winter-quarters in a month or two, 
_ I suppose.” 
_ T looked quickly at Lisa as he spoke, and saw 
for an instaut a look of intense anxiety come 
_ into her eyes. 
_ [ thought she was about to ask ‘for further 
pews—perhaps to ask Mr Dacre to read all 
_ that was said of it in the paper—but suddenly 
_ the flush died out of her cheek, the anxious 
light from her eyes; she kept back the half- 
uttered words, and busied herself silently with 

Bo) her work. | $ 

* Do they men'ion any of the officers?” I 

asked, arxious t' see what effect my question 
ee might have on Lisa. 
- .. »“ Yes, several: 
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Captain Bossawen, Mr. 


~ he replied. 

“And what of them?” I asked. 

They seem to be the leading spirits of the 
- whole crew,” he answered. “ Poor Sinclair 
bas suffered a good d-al, though, it seems; and 

- it is doubtful if his health will permit him to 
chance another winter. Miss Lonsdale, are 
_ you going so soon?” 

Lisa had risen, pale as death, and taken up 
"4 SS be hat. 

a “I think so; it is late, Mrs. Parsons may 
ee expecting me,” she stammeéred. |‘ Good- 
night, Miss Trafford. Mr. Dacre, would you 
pares! see if my carriage is ready ?” 

And spite of the two girls’ protestations and 
- entreaties, she insisted on going home. 
‘ Age “{ worlder what disturbed her so?” said 
Emma, thoughtfully; “for she was disturbed, 
there is no doubt, by something. She has 
een so much thote cheerful and like other 
ople of late, that I'am sor'ry to see her giving 
‘way to her whims again. She is so sweet and 
__ ¢harming when’ she shakes off that perpetual 
‘brooding melancholy.” 
| _A week passed, and we saw nothing more 
of Lisa; neither had the colonel been once 
| to see us,’ and I confess I began to miss his 
visits. 
‘oaa One evening as I was sitting alone in the 
Pe bh i ghee say him ride up to the door, and 
presently heard his well-known voice asking 
for me. 

Something unustial had happened I felt sure, 
for there was a ring of eagerness, almost joy, 
in its tone. 

“Miss Trafford,” he cried, “do you know 
that I begin to believe T have the key to the 
econ ‘of my ‘ebild’s changed manner and 
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constant melancholy? I fear I have been very 
blind and stupid. Read this. ” And he handed 
me a letter. 

It was from Mr, Sinclair, begging for a 
more definite reply to the letter be had sent 
the colonel on the morning he quitted home. 


‘*Miss Lonsdale '’—the letter ran—‘‘is, I sincerely 
trust, restored to health long ere this. Will you nce 
put me out of my Ty be ie colonel, by letiing me 
know as soon as may be if you approve of my 
and that the hopes 5 chgetiqns of having won her 
love are not unfounded? I think I am not pre- 
sumptuous in cae that after what she said to me 
a our last meeting 1 am not wholly indifferent to 

er.’ 


‘Now, what I can’t understand is—” began 
the colonel, and then he stopped. ‘It is 
strange,” he continued, ‘* that she never should 
have mentioned that last meeting to me, nor 
what passed at it.” 

‘When did it take place? How long before 
the—the murder?’ I asked. 

“Why, now you come to speak of it, it was 
that very evening. Sinclair left next morn- 
ing, and when his letter reached me, Lisa was 
ill, raving with delirium.” 

A strange feeling came over me as he spoke. 
I looked at him, and suddenly his cheek 
blanched—the same idea had evidently passed 
through our brains at one and the same mo- 
ment! A monstrous and absurd idea, how- 
ever, that we both summarily dismissed. 

“T think I ought to show this letter to Lisa 
at once,” he said, after a pause. 

“ Certainly!’ I replied. 

““Sbe may have been expecting to hear of or 
from him all this time; but I rather dread the 
manner in which she may receive the news 
from me; and—don’t think me a coward, Miss 
Trafford— but 1 have come over to ask you tobe 
present, and heip me to talk to her on the sub- 
ject.” 

‘Most willingly,” I replied. 
I come?’ 

“I think to morrow, if you are not too busy,” 
he answered. 

And then he bade me good-night; but as I 
thought over the letter, I felt very nervous. 

Was Emma right, then}—and was Lisa’s 
melancholy the effect of disappointed love? 
Did her coldness to her father arise, perchance, 
from the mistaken idea that he had in some 
way separated her lover from her, or was there 
a deeper cause yet for it? 

I had intended to start for Penton early next 
day, but something hindered me, and instead 
of arriving at eleven o’clock, I did not get there 
till past twelve. 

I heard voices as I neared the drawing-room 
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door, and felt that the colonel had broached the: 


subject of Mr. Sinclair’s proposal without wait- 
ing for my arrival. 

I was right. Lisa, it seemed, had been 
in a gentler and happier mood than usual 
that morning; the colonel had taken courage 
and showed her Sinclair's letter without delay. 

It had upset her terribly, I saw ata glance. 

“Tina, Tina!” she eried, calling me by my 
Christian name, as she always did when any- 
thing moved her deeply; ‘‘speak for me!— 
speak to papa for me.” 

‘‘About what, my dear Lisa?” I replied, 
quietly. 

“About this. Here; read it!” And = she 
gave me Mr. Sinclair’s letter. ‘Tell tim it is 
impossible; that I can not—I dare not marry 
him!” ; 

‘You dare nct? Lisa, what can you mean?” 
interrupted Colonel Lonsdale, in a bewildered 
tone. ‘Why can you not marry Sinclair, as 
good and honest a fellow as ever lived?” 

‘©T shall rever marry!” she replied, passion- 
ately. ‘Father, do nut urge me,” 

“If you do not care for this gentleman, 
Lisa, I feel certain that—” 

“Whether I care for him or not,” she inter- 
rupted, a look of agony crossing her face, “ is 
not the question, He may be—nay, I know he 
is—good, honest, honorable — all that my 
father says; but f (and here she sighed abepiy) 
**T can never be his wife!” 

‘“‘ But,” said the colonel, gently, “ that is 
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nonsense, Lisa! My dear child, be sensible; 
let us talk the matter over quietly. Ask Miss. 
Trafford what she thinks of it. Here is a man 
whom you used to like, and who—” 

“Used to like!” murmured Lisa, with a 
wild light in her eye of repressed agony. 
‘* Well, yes, perhaps. But I am changed now 
to what I used to be, father.” 

“ And that is just what makes us so con- 
cerned about you, darling,” continved Cojonel 
Lonsdale, anxiously. ‘Why should you be 
changed? Why should you be sad, anxious, 
and depressed?” 

“Father,” she cried, in a strange voice, in 
which I could detect terror as well as trouble, 
“have I had nothing to change me, then?” 

“Yes; a sbock—an illness. But you are 
strong and well now, thank Heaven! and 
should try to shake off these nervous terrors— 
these imaginations that—” 

‘‘Tmaginations!—nervous terrors! Are they 
so?” she said, breathlessly, in a low tone, fixing 
her large, dark eyes on ker father’s face, as if 
she would read his very soul. 

‘‘ Surely you must know they are, whatever 
they may he, my child,” he replied, with re- 
proacbful tenderness. 

She kept her eyes fixed on his face for a mo- 
ment longer; then dropped them with a deep 
sigb, and turned away; and in an instant all 
the warmth and eagerness had died out of her 
manner, a1d when she spoke —_ it was in 
her coldest, quietest tones, 

“Tf you say so, father, it aiuat be so,’’ she 
said; ‘‘ but be that as it may my resolution is 
not altered. If I donot wish to marry Mr. 
Sinclair, I presume you will not attempt to 
force me to do so?” 

‘Lisa, you are unjust!” he answered, almost 
sternly. ‘‘ Have I ever treated you tyranni- 
cally—have I ever tried to force you to act 
against your wishes?” 

“Then you will no more urge me to marry 
Mr. Sivclair,” she answered, ‘‘ for I do not wish 
to—I shall never marry.” 

“That is rather a hasty resolution,” I said, 
with a smile. ‘‘ As your father says, Lisa, you 
should think well before you refuse such an 
offer as this, coming, too, as it does from a 
man I know you—well, like, we will say.” 

She looked at me with rather a startled ex- 
pression. 

“Do you know Mr. Sinclair?’ she asked. 

“ No; but I have seen him once,” I replied. 

“Where?” she asked. 

* At Atlanticville,” I answered shortly. 

She was silent; then, sighing again, she got 
up and walked slowly to the window. 

“You will answer Mr. Sinclair’s letter, 
father, I presume?” she said calmly. | 

“Certainly; and am I to give the death. 
blow to his: hopes, then?” answered Colonel 
Lonsdale, almost bitterly. 

I saw her shudder at his words, and it was a 
moment or two before she answered; 

“You must tell him it cannot be.” 

“Oh, Lisa, Lisa!’ I said, ‘think how he 
will suffer when he gets the letter, far away 
from home and friends as he is! Can you give 
him no hope, dear?” 

I shall never forget the solemn mournfulness 
of her low, sad voice as she replied, ‘‘ None, 
Tina—there is no hepe; I can give him none.” 

The colonel looked at me in despair. 

“You can havo a fortnight to think of it, 
Lisa,” he said; ‘‘there will be no need to write 
before then.” 

“ Tt will be all the same,” she replied, with- 
out looking at him. ‘Do not let us talk about 
it again, father.” , 

‘*Not unless you think better of it, Lisa, 
Indeed, my dear child, your strange conduct 
grieves me more than | can tell you. I had al- 
most made up my mind that— But tell me,. 
darling, do you know anything against Sin- 
clair tbat makes you doubt his fitness, his 
worthiness to be your husband?” 

‘‘Anything against. bim?—I?” she cried, 
turning to him, her éyes flaming and her 
cheeks all aglow. ‘‘ Victor Sinclair is fit to ba. 
the husband of a _— Any woman might 
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be proud to be honored by his love! What 
could J possibly have learned to his detriment, 

_ noble, good, and true that he is?” 

| / «Then all I can say is that you are a perfect 

| enigma to me, Lisa,” returned her father, 

| 


sadly. 

Again the searching look came into her eyes 
as she fixed them on him, and, as before, as 

uickly passed away. 

“‘T’'m sorry we troubled Miss Trafford,” she 
said, more quietly, ‘there really was no ne- 
cessity to inflict this family matter on her. She 
can take no interest init, nor understand how 
I feel on the subject.”’ 

She spoke almost haughtily, and I confess 
her tone hurt me. 

“You are wrong,” I said; “I take an 
interest in everything that concerns you, 
Lisa.” 


‘‘Forgive me!” she cried, repentantly, 
throwing her arms round my neck and kissing 
me. 


Then, without speaking again to her father, 
she left the room. 

“Tt is hopeless, I fear!” said Colonel Lons- 
dale, despondingly. ‘‘ Poor child!—poor Sin- 
clair!—I quite believed she cared for him,” 

“ And so did I!" I said, incautiously. 

“ What?’ he cried, eagerly; ‘‘did she ever 
speak to you about him?” 

“No,” I answered; and then I felt myself 
bound to narrate what I had seen on the beach 
that evening at Atlanticville. 

“‘ And which evening was it?’ he asked. 

“The evening my poor uncle was taken so 
ill, and you were ‘sent for,’’ I said almost re- 
luctantly, 

“ What?-—the evening of the night on which 
the murder was committed?” he cried. 

Involuntarily I started from my seat. 

“Was the murder committed on that night?” 
L exclaimed. 

Yes; didn’t you know it? It was on re- 

turning from your uncle’s that I found Lisa in- 

sensible, and—you know the rest,” he answer- 
ed 


We were silent, and, the clock striking two, 
| T rose to go, but before leaving Penton I stole 
ey up to Lisa’s room to bid her good-by. 

ic The door was balf-open, and I heard the 

sound of sobs. 

‘ There, on her knees by the sofa, her face 
buried in her hands, knelt Lisa, sobbing as if 
her heart would break. 

“Qh, Victor! Victor! I sball never see you 
again—never—never!” she murmured, 
I withdrew silently. 
Perhaps tears would bring her relief. It 
would be best to let her grief have free 

-e@ourse, 

But if she loved him—as she evidently did— 
| why did she so obstinately persist in refusing 
him? 

It was a mystery to me, and I felt it would 
be so to her father also, 

I mentioned to him a few days later what I 
had overheard and seen, and he decided to 
postpone the sending of the letter which should 
have conveyed Lisa’s refusal to Mr. Sinclair to 
a future occasion. 

“TJ only wish be could come home and plead 
| « his suit himself,” said the colonel. ‘ Perhaps 
he might succeed where we have failed.” 

; And I wished so, too, with all my heart. It 
| grieved me t6 see Colonel Lonsdale so troubled 


about his ebild; it grieved and angered me al- 
Most to see the shrinking distrust and timidity 
with which she treated him, the coldness with 
Which she received his many acts of love and 
) kindness, the almost aversion she evinced for 
his society. 
I thought he was a man who deserved the 
full love and confidence of his child, and whom 
j any daughter might have been proud to love 
_ nd obey and devote her life to. 
What was the cause of Lisa’s strange con- 
duct toward him? Did she really feel all the 
by indifference she exhibited, or was her disregard 
for his love, her apparent shrinking from him, 
&8 unreal as the indifference she had ex- 
pressed for Mr. Sinclair? 
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CHAPTER VII. f 
WOOED AND MARRIED. 

Ir was a relief to me to see the happy faces 
gathered round the dinner-table at home, when 
I returned to Sunnyside. 

Reginald Dacre and Eleanor met me at the 
door, and on entering I found Emma talking 
to a pleasant-looking young man, with fair hair 
and a sweeping blonde mustache, whom Regi- 
nald introduced as his cousin, Captain Coven- 
try, and his proposed best man at the wedding. 

‘*We were just going to begin dinner with- 
out you, Tina,” cried Emma. ‘What did 
Lisa want you for this morning? How tired 
you look!’ There is nothing wrong at Penton, 
is there?” 

‘‘Nothing at all,” I replied. ‘Lisa was a 
little contrary, that was all,” I added, seeing 
Emma look at me rather searchingly. 

“Ah, poor girl! We have a dear, capricious 
beauty close to us, Captain Coventry, whom 
you will meet at the wedding. She is to be 
my fellow-bridesmaid,” said Emma, 

“Oh! a capricious beauty,” he replied, 
laughing. “I shall be afraid of her, Miss 
Emma. Is she very haughty and repellent?’ 

“Oh, no; a sweet girl,” I answered. ‘ But 
yet she has her whims.” 

“ Like all ladies,” laughed Mr. Dacre. ‘‘ Here 
is Eleanor declaring that she will not let me 
fit up her sitting-room from Elkingham’s; that 
Brown and Co.’s things are quite good enough 
for her.” 

“Brown and Co,’s!” repeated Emma dis- 
dainfully, tossing her pretty little head. ‘‘My 
dear Eleanor!” 

And then we talked of a dozen things con- 
nected with the approaching marriage, but I 
confess the sad, handsome face of Colonel 
Lonsdale baunted me the whole day, and even 
in my dreams that night. 

I did not see much of Lisa during the weeks 
that intervened till the wedding-day dawned— 
the day that was to take our dear, gentle 
Eleanor from under our roof forever. 

She had been over once or twice, but had 
given up her frequent morning visits to Sunny- 
side, and I thought treated me with a shade of 
coldness, 

I had very little time, however, to think of 
her behavior, so much had I to do at home, and 
so deeply was I wrapped up in plans and ar- 
rangements for Eleanor and her future, 

At length everything was completed. The 
last trunk was packed, the last direction writ- 
ten, and [ saw Eleanor look peusively at the 
baggage labeled ‘‘ Mrs. Reginald Dacre.” 

Yes; to-morrow she would be Eleanor Dacre 
—HEleanor Trafford no longer. 

The morning broke dim and hazy, as autumn 
mornings often do; but as the sun rose higher, 
and higher, the mists dispersed, and when I went 
to awake the bride the sky was blue and clear, 
and the birds sung almost as merrily in the trees 
as if it had been springtime. 

“‘ Awake, my darling,” I said, stooping over 
her and kissing her, tears coming into my eyes 


when I thought it was the last time, ;erhaps, 


she would lie awake in her own old room, or 
that I should wake her with my usual kiss, ‘ It 
is time to get up; don’t you know what day 
this is?” 

“Oh. Tina, I was dreaming such a happy 
dream!” she said, opening her eyes; ‘‘ we were 
all so happy!” 

““ And now you wake to a happy reality, dar- 
ling,” I replied. ‘‘Come, get up! It is past 
eight, and at nine Lisa will be here to break- 
fast, and at eleven we must be at the church,” 

So she rc se, and for the last time I helped her 
twist the masses of her glorious dark hair 
around her grac2ful head, and, when her toilet 
was complete, accompanied her to the break- 
fast room, 

We were met on the stairs by Emma, carry- 
ing three splendid bouquets—one pure white for 
the bride and two of roses and choice hot house 
flowers for the bridesmaids, 

“Just see what that delightful Captain Co- 
ventry has sent us!” shecried. ‘‘ Did you ever 
see anything so lovely?” 
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“‘ Beautiful indeed!’ I cried. 

“Hasn’t he good taste, Tina? How splen- 
didly they are arranged. And here isa parcel 
for you, Eleanor, from Captain Coventry also. 

She put a little case into Eleanor’s hand. 

It contained a beautiful diamond spray, with 
which the young man begged the bride would 
do him the honor of fastening her vail. P 

“How lovely!” she cried. ‘“‘Too grand Fok 
almost for a clergyman’s wife; but I must 
wear it, 1 suppose.” ; 

‘Must, indeed!” cried Emma. ‘It will be 
just the thing, Nelly, and will sparkle mag- 
nificently in your dark hair.” on 

“Captain Coventry must be rich to afford 
such a gift,” I said, examining the spray. 

‘Yes; didn’t you know?” said Eleanor, inno- 
cently. ‘Reginald says he has twenty thou- 
sand a year, and when bis uncle dies will be 
still richer.” 

“Twenty thousand a year!” cried Emma, 
looking, I thought, a little downcast. ‘Dear 
me! and I never for a moment fancied be was 
a person of any means. Well, his wealth has 
not had the effect of spoiling him. I never : 
foune out even that he was rich!” ‘ 

‘What! do people go about the world telling 
how rich they age?” asked Eleanor, laughing. 

“No; but somehow they generally give x 
themselves airs, and manage to let you know et. 
it. Who is the uncle, Nelly?’ replied Emma. ‘ 

“Oh, Admiral Collington, the owner of: the 
Hall, 1 believe! Reginald’s uncle, too, you ; 
know—his mother’s brother,” rejoined Nelly. We 

“Then he’ll be his heir—rich and a ‘swell.’ xf 
Oh, dear, I never could have imagined it!’ o™ 

And I thought Emma’s face fell again. 

‘Does it distress you?” I said, laughing. : oa 

“No,” she answered, thoughtfully; “but I : 
think, for all that, I should have been better 
pleased if he bad been poor—or poorer, at | ae 
any rate—and—and not a ‘swell,’ Tina.” tis tes 

“Tt can’t hurt you, cbild,” I rejoined. ede 

“No, perhaps it can’t,” she replied, quietly. — at 
‘Well, now we must think of otber Py 
Ah, here is Lisa, and the bride must be 
arrayed!” 

She was soon ready, and Emma fastened 
her long white vail with the diamond spray efi 
Captain Coventry had sent, 
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She looked grave and thoughtful asshe did i 
so, and I wondered what was passing through , “aie 
her little head, vt 


Lisa looked beautiful in ber bridesmaid’s - - 
dress, and for the moment quite as cheerful as % 
I had ever seen her; and I could not help AY 


whispering to her, as we left the brides dress- v2 
ing-room, that some day I hoged I should | ey 
the pleasure of assisting at her bridal toilet ae 
‘‘T propbesy you will be the next, Lisa,” I ve 
said. , ay 


‘Never! she answered, so firmly that I 
was quite startled; “I shall never marry, . 


Tina. It is far more likely I shall assist at a 
your wedding than you at mine,” ! 
““My wedding!” I cried. ‘* Why, Lisa, all bi. 
the world knows I am an old maid.” it 
“‘Not so very old,” she replied, with a saucy tet 
nod and a smile, which, however, faded away TR: 
somewhat cuddenly. ee 


We found several guests in the drawing- 
room, and the clock warued us that it was 
time to start for church. ‘ 

So we set cff—I, Colonel Lonsdale, and the 
bride in one carriage; the bridesmaids and best . 
man in another. aoe a 

The cburch—which had been prettily deco- 
rated—was crowded with friends, and I could 
bear murmurs of admiration as the bride en- 
tered the vestibule, and, followed by her sister 
and Lisa, walked up the aisle—I on one side of ’ 
her and Colonel Lonsdale on the other, ~ 

She was met half-way by Reginald Dacre : 
and Captain Coventry, and I thought, as I 
looked at the group assembled at the altar 
rails, that a bandsomer wedding- party it i+ 
would be surely bard to find. 

Eleanor all grace and sweetness; Reginald a : 
picture of manly beauty; Emma fair and love- ts 
ly as a lily; Lisa with her dark, soft eyes and 
perfect features; Captain Coventry, with his Lae 
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sunny smile and clear-cut, aristocratic profile; 
and last, though not least, Colonel Lonsdale, 
who, I thought, could bear comparison with 
either of the younger men, in spite of his five- 
and-forty years. 

Amid a perfect shower of flowers, Eleanor 
and her busband, after the ceremony was over, 
regained their carriage, and soon we were at 
the cottage again, seated at the wedding-break- 
fast. 

Then the bride rose and retired to change 
her dress; the carriage came round, the last 
adieux were said, and the newly-married pair 
started on their tour. 

For some minutes I could hardiy realize it 
was all over, and sat half-stunned in the little 
boudoir—where Emma and Eleanor had been 


wont to pass their mornings—listening to the | 


cheers that were brought to my ears by the 


breeze as the carriage drove through the vil- | 


lage, hardly able to believe that Eleanor had 
gone from us forever!—that only Emma and I 
would inhabit the cottage now! 

And then canie the thought, with a pang, 
how long should I be likely to keep Emma with 
mef—would sbe not soon go too, and then 
should IT not be quite alone? 

Colon] Lonsdale’s voice roused me from my 
sad thoughts. 

‘* Well, all bas gone off capitally, Miss Traf- 
ford,” he said, cheerfully; ‘‘ but how tired you 
look !’? 

“No, ’'m not tired,” I repeated, rather rue- 
fully; *‘ but oh, I shall miss her so! and who 
knows how long it may be before Emma fol- 
lows in her footsteps, and I am left a dreary 
old maid?’ 

I attempted to laugh as I said this, but, I 
fancy, failed signally. 

' “You an old maid!” be replied, looking sur- 
“Well, I confess I never looked on 
you in that light, Miss Trafford.’ 

‘‘ But I have always considered myself one, 
and never cared about it till to-day, now. 


' But” (and I brightened up) “I need not mind; 


I need never be idle. I can always go back to 


_ the hospital.” 


* He looked at me strangely, 

“To the hospital! I hope you will never do 
that,” he said. 

“Why not? I was very happy there,” I an- 
swered. 

“But think of us; we could not spare you,” 
he rejoined. 

““Ob! when Emma and Lisa are both mar- 
ried, I shall have nothing to keep me at home 
—I sha’n't be wanted,’ I said, laugbingly. 

“You forget; I shall be left alone if Lisa 
marries,’ be said, slowly. 

‘Ah! but you are a man, so it doesn’t mat- 
ter,” I answered. 

“Don’t you think so? There I differ with 
you, Miss Trafford,” he answered, with a sigh, 
looking for a moment as if my words had burt 
him, and I fancied he was going to say more; 
but, on second thoughts, he held his peace, and 
Captain Coventry’s voice was heard calling 


‘*Miss Lonsdale and Mrs, Parsons are wait- 
ing for you, colonel,” he said, coming in. 

“TI must say good-by, then,” he said, turn- 
ing and holding out his hand to me. ‘‘ Miss 
Trafford, now that the wedding is over, and 
you are not so busy at home, | hope we shall 
see more of you at Penton; and as to the bos- 
pital—” 

‘Qh! I shall certainly have to return there 
some day, I foresee that!” I rejoined, as I 
heard Emma and Captain Coventry talking in 
low tones in the porch. 

“Don’t say so! If I can influence you, be 
sure you shall not,” he said, earnestly, holding 


_ my hand in his as he spoke. 


‘There are Lina and Mrs. Parsons in the 


_carriage; I must say good-by!’I said with- 


diawing it hurriedly, and hastening out into 
the passage, feeling that, for an old maid, I 
was blushing very foolishly, and really quite 
without reason. ; 

“How well you look—only a little flushed, 
dear Miss Trafford,” said Mrs. Parsons, as 


won’t be too much for you.” 

“ Come and see me soon, Tina,” suid Lisa, as 
the carriage drove off, and I nodded and waved 
my hand. 

Colonel Lonsdale bowed, and without daring 
to raise my eyes to his, I re-entered the house. 
|  ‘*How foolish I am! What bas come over 
me?’ I thought. And I really felt angry with 
myself when I noticed my flushing cheeks, aud 
marveled to think how a few chance words, 
which had probably meant nothing, had sent 
my silly heart beating. 


emotion. All our guests had departed, and 
Emma and Captain Coventry bad wandered 
outinto the garden, and I heard their merry 
voices and laughter in the direction of the 
orchard, 

I sat down in the arm-chair by the window, 


then sleep overtook me, and it was not till 
Emma’s voice roused me that I woke, 

‘ We-—Captain Coventry and I, I mean— 
have left you alone a Jong time, I’m afraid, 
Tina; but I reelly didn’t know—I forgot how 
time was going,” she said, 

** And I haven’t the least idea of the hour,” 
Isaid. ‘‘ Why, it’s five o’c!ock!”"—and I look- 
ed at the clock. ; 

“Yes, time for me to be saying good-by; 
but if you'll allow me, Miss Trefford, ’'m going 
to ride over from the Hall to-morrow with 
some books for Miss Emma?’ 

“With pleasure,” I replied. ‘Do you re- 
main long with your friends, then?” 

“Oh, some weeks, I hope,” he answered, 
with a bright smile. ‘‘I always liked the Hall, 
but this year it seems more deligutful than 
ever, Good-by!” 

‘““What a frank, charming fellow, and how 
handsome!” I said, after he had left us. 

‘*Do you think so?” said Emma, gravely. 

“Certainly; don’t you?” I replied, rather in 
surprise, 

‘'Ye-es,” she rejoined; ‘but, oh! I do wish 
he were not so rich, and Admiral Collington’s 
heir.” 

‘*BHum!” I rejoined; “I don’t see that it 
matters.” 

‘We are so poor,” she rejoined, simply. 

‘“‘There are diversities of position in this 
world,” I answered, demurely. ‘It wouldo’t 
do for every o.1e to be poor, you know,” 

But Emma still looked pensive. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

WHAT WAS HER SECRET. 

WE saw a good deal of Captain Coventry 
during the next few weeks; then a telegram, 
announcing the serious illness of his uncle in 
Florida, reacbed him, and he had to leave the 
Hall quite suddenly for the South. 
He had only a few hours to prepare for his 
start, but he managed to ride over to Sunny- 
side to bid us good-by. Unfortunately Emma 
was out, and I saw at once what a bitter dis- 
appointment it was to bim. 
“T wish I could stay till your sister returns,” 
he said, looking wistfully across the garden, 
‘but time presses. At any rate, I hope to be 
back in a few weeks, and then—” 
He did not finish his sentence, but I saw a 
soft, tender smile on his lips. I could easily 
guess what he was thinking of, and for Emma’s 
sake my heart rejoiced. 
““Good-by!” he said. “Tell Emma—tell 
your sister I shall not be happy till I am back 
again, and—and don’t let her—don’t forget 
me!” 
“No fear of that,” I replied, heartily; and 
watched him from the doorstep; as he rode hur- 
riedly away. 
“What a prospect for you, little Emma!” I 
thought. ‘But she is worthy of bim and he 
of her, which is saying a good deal, But, oh, 
what shall I do without ber?” 
“Darling,” I said, when, half an hour later, 
Emma came in, ‘Captain Coventry bas been 
bere to wish us good-by.” 
She turned quite pale, and the flowers she 


There was no one by, bowever, to see my 


wy favorite place, and fell into a reverie; and | 
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‘“Ts he going to leave us, then?’ she said, in 
a low, pained voice. 

“Only for a time. 
telegraphed for him.” 


His uncle is ill, and has 


‘Ob, is that all? How you frightened me, 
Tina! But when will hé be back?’ she 
answered, with a sigh of relief. 

**In a few weeks; and he begs you will not 
, forget him. I felt myself justified in saying 
' I thought you would not. Was I right—eh?” 
| L replied, mischievously. 

“Forget him? Of course not! But did be 
| really say that, or are you teasing me, Tina?” 
| she said, looking at me gravely. 

| “He really said so, and looked quite anxious 
| about it, and was dreadfully put out at not 
seeing you. Do ycu think. you will be able to 
| exist without bim for six weeks, my dear?’ 

“Tina, how can you?” she cricd, blushing 
rosy red. 

And in another moment she was in my 
arms, sobbing as if ber heart would break. 

I kissed and petted and tried in every way 
to ¢ mfort her. I longed to tell her of Cap- 
tain Coventry’s unfinished speech; but dared 
not, although in my own mind J was certain 
of what it meant. 

Week after week passed, however, and Cap- 
tain Coventry did not return. He wrote to 
me once or twice, and [ could see how anxious 
he was to get back, but bis uncle still lay in a 
critical state, and he could not leave him, 

So winter came and passed, and nothing 
particular happened till spring returned. 

Then Colonel Lonsdale informed us one day 
that he bad decided on going abroad with Lisa 
and Mrs, Parsons, and would probably be 
absent several months, i 

“So we shall be quieter here than. ever,” I 
said, regretfully. 

“Yes; we shall miss Lisa terribly,” added. 
Emma, ‘I wish people would not go away.” 

‘I wish I had not to go, I assure you,” said 
the colonel, *‘‘ It’s more on Lisa’s account than 
my own.” 

“Yes; Lisa mentioned to me once that she 
thought she would like to travel abroad,” I 
said. 

“JT am in hopes the change may do Lisa 
good. How do you think her looking, Miss 
Trafford?” 

And he lowered his voice, and sat down be- 
side me as he spoke. 

Emma rose quietly and left the room, 

‘* Better in health, decidedly, and more 
cheerful by far. D.n’t you think sof’ I said. 

‘‘Perhaps,” be replied, doubtfully. 

* And Mr. Sinclair—have you any news of 
him?’ I asked. 

He shook his head. 

‘‘None whatever; und she never mentions 
him,” he replied. 

A week later the Lonsdales had started, and 
for another month Emma and I led our usual 
quiet life, till one morning I received a letter 
from Cecil Coventry, telling us his uncle was 
dead, and that in a few days he hoped to be 
North again, 

“TJ have chanced to meet an old school 
friend,” ke wrote, ‘‘ just returned to the United 
States from the uttermost parts of the earth. 
He has been a great help and comfort to me, 
and will accompany me home to the Hall.” 

**I suppose he is wealthier than ever now 
his uncle is dead. I wish he wasn’t,” and 
Emma looked uneasy. 

“Do you? Well, I don’t think his change of 
prospects will affect him much. Let me see; 
when was this letter written? Why, I declare, 
a week ago! To-morrow, or next day, he 
ought to be here.” And I handed the letter to 
Emma. ) 

I saw her color come and go as she read it, 
and her hand tremble as she handed it back to 
me, with a soft sigh. : 

“T shall be very glad to see him again,” she 
said, simply. . ; 

“Of course. So shall I be, 1 wonder what 
sort of a person the friend will bef’ 


A few days later (he was unavoidably de- 
tained in town) Cecil Coventry drove up to 
our door ‘and entered, followed by a young 
man whose appearance was not altogether un- 
familiar to me. 

‘ Allow me to present—”’ he began. 

“Mr, Sinclair!” I cried, quite forgetting my- 
self. 

“Yes; I did not know you had met before,” 
he said, in surprise, while I saw a puzz'ed look 
come into the other’s face. 

“Excuse me, I met—I saw Mr. Sinclair 
some years ago—no doubt he has forgotten me 
—at Atlanticville,” I faltered. 

‘“Indeed? Excuse me; it seems rude to say 
that I have forgotten you when you are kind 
enough to say you remember me,” he said, 
with a peculiarly pleasant smile. “Do you 
know Atlanticville well? Ipassed some happy 
days there, just before I sailed for the Arctic 
seas,” 

. He sighed as he spoke, and his face grew sad; 
then he turned to bow to Emma, to whom 
Cecil Coventry was presenting him. And that 
ceremony over, be sat down beside me, while 
Emma and Cecil talked together by the win- 
dow. 

A smile lighted up Sinclair’s face as he 
watched them. 

‘Have you known Mr. Coventry long?’ I 
asked, 

““Sinee we were boys together at school,” 
he replied. ‘I feel, Miss Trafford, in spite 
of my surprise at your recognizing mea few 
minutes ago, almost as if we were old ac- 
quaintances, Cecil has spoken so often of you 
to me. Your sister married his cousin the 
other day, did she not?” 

“Yes. And he was best man, while Emma 
and Lisa—” 

“Who? Lisa who?” he asked, hurriedly, 
looking at me anxiously. 

‘‘Lisa Lonsdale, a friend of ours,” I fal- 
tered. ‘ They—” 

“Lisa Lonsdale! and he never mentioned 
her!” he cried, excitedly. “‘But what am I 
thinking of? I never told him; it was my 
fault. Where is she, Miss Trafford?” 

*¢ Just now, she and Colonel Lonsdale are in 
Paris,” I replied. 

‘“‘ And I have been expecting for months 
past to hear from them! Tell me, Miss Traf- 
ford, is—is Miss Lonsdale engaged?’ 

‘‘To be married? No: 1 believe—I know 
she is not,” I replied. 

« And she is well—recovered from the ill- 
ness she was suffering from when I left the 
States?” he asked, anxiously. 

“Hardly recovered; but still, much better. 
Oh, Mr. Sinclair, I am a pvor one at pretend- 
ing! I feel so thankful you have come home, 
for I believe that you will be able to do more 
toward restoring our dear Lisa to her former 
health than any one else!” 

And then we plunged into an absorbing con- 
versation. : 

Mr. Sinclair soon opened his heart to me, 
and told me all his hopes and fears, and bis 
love for Lisa, and listened with the deepest in- 
terest to what I had to tell him about ail that 
had passed since he left Atlanticville. 

‘That first letter, the only one I ever re- 
ceived from the colonel, told me of the murder, 
and her illness. Since then, not a word of ber 
has reached me. You may imagine the state 
of miserable anxiety I bave been in,” he said, 
iu conclusion. 

“And in another wrek they will have re- 
turned to Penton, when all your trouble will 
be over, I trust,” Irejoined. ‘But can you 
throw any light on the cause of Lisa’s extra- 
ordinary depression?” 

“The shock—nothing more—caused it; at 
least, so it seems to me,” he replied, thought- 
fully. ‘Have you ever talked over the mur- 
der with her, Miss Trafford?” 

‘Never; she can bear no allusion to it,” I 
answered, 

He remained silent, and Emma, Cecil and 
the tea enteri.g simultaneously, our conversa- 
tion was brought to a close. 
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But my head was so full of Lisa, that I 
never remarked, till | found myself alone that 
night in my bedroom, that Emma and Mr. 
Covevtry had been absent in the garden for 
nearly an hour that afternoon, while Mr. Sin- 
clair and I had had our talk together. 

The Lonsdales returned rather unexpectedly 
two or three days sooner than I had antici- 
pated, and it was from Mr; Sinclair I heard 
first of their whereabouts. 

All flustered and breathless he rushed into 
the cottage one afternoon, as I sat alone in my 
accustomed seat by the window. 

‘* She has come—they are here, Miss Traf- 
ford!” he cried. ‘‘ I have seen her again!’ 

‘*‘ Who—Lisa? This is sudden, indeed! How 
quickly you bave walked to tell me so! d hope 
you will not bring on a return of your illness, 
Mr. Sinclair;’ tor it was ill-bealth that had 
obliged him to leave his ship and return home. 

‘No fear of that. Iam only longing to see 
her—to speak to ber, and learu my fate. She 
did love me once, Miss Trafford; I—you know 
that much.” 

‘Yes, I am certain she did,” I replied, grow- 
ing quite excited; “and I cannot but believe 
-— hide it as she will and may—she does so 
now.” 

‘*Oh! I trust you will force the acknowledg- 
ment of it from her!” 

‘*Now sit down and rest while I make you 
some lemonade.” 

Next day early I t:ok my way to Penton, 
leaving Emma engyged in inciting a long 
epistle to Eleanor; ana as I entered the park 
the sounds of well-known voices fell on my 
ear—the voices of Lisa and Mr. Sinclair. 

Was I to be the involuntary spectator of an- 
other love-scene between them? 

‘““What has changed you, Lisa, my own 
love?” I heard him say, in imploring accents. 
“Do you remember the last evening we were 
together —that night on the beach?” 


“*Yes,” she interrupted, in a stifled voice; 


“that terrible night. Ah, how little I imag- 
ined that that would be the last happy one of 
my life!” 

‘““Why should it be? Why, in Heaven’s 
name, if you love me as you did then—and 
you have just denied that you are fickle, Lisa— 
why may we not pss many happy years to- 
gether? The hope of having you for my wife, 
Lisa, has nerved me in the hour of danger and 
given me strength to go through what would 
have crushed many a man. In all my dangers 
and difficulties, darling, I have thought of you. 
You have been my guiding star; and now— 
now that Iam with you once more, are you 
bent on sending me away forever?” 

She murmured something in reply which I 
eculd not catch. 

“Be my wife, darling—trust me—tell me 
all!” he went on. 

‘*No, no,” she broke in, passionately. ‘‘ Leave 
me! Do not torture me! I cannot—I can- 
not!” 

“Cannot you trust me, Lisa?’ he said, re— 
proachfully. 

“Not in this matter,” she replied. 

“What! Do you doubt my honor? Have I 
so fallen in your estimation, then?’ he replied, 
bitterly. : 

“No; do not misunderstand me. I do not 
doubt you. I honor, I—respect you, and in no 
way have I altered toward you; but my secret 
must never be told. It shall die with me. I 
cannot marry you!” 

“Then your secret shall be your own, dar- 
ling. I should be the last to try and force it 
from you. But why should it separate us? 
That is what I cannot coiunprebend.” 

‘You are very good—very kind,” she mur- 
mured, with a sob in her voice; “but it can 
never be,” 

“Then you have changed—you do not love 
me, Lisa?” 

“Nay, I did not say that,” she replied, 
quickly. ‘ At least—” 

“Ab! if you only tell me you love me, I 
sha}l not give up hope. I will find out your 
secret, Lisa, and show you > tees make no dif- 
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ference in my love for you, and my earnest. 
desire to make you mine.” 

Icaught a glimpse of her face through the 
branches as he said these words. It had turned 
deadly pale. 

“ If you love me, you will never try to find 
out my secret! If you care for my hrppiness, 
my peace of mind, you will let the matter drop. 
and leave me—forever!” she said, in a low, 
busky voice. ‘Say good-by now, and let us. 
never meet again!” 

‘“‘That I refuse to do! Nay, I must speak 
out, Lisa! I can see you are sacrificing your- 
self to some mistaken sense of duty, and I can- 
not go away and leave you, break my own 
heart, and maybe yours (for I believe you love: 
me, darling), because you persist in hiding 
from every one something which may be, if told, 
would be easily cleared Have you no pity 
for me—for yourself—for your father, Lisa?” 

As he said the last word, Lisa’s manner 
changed, and a wild light that almost fright- 
ened me came into her large, dark eyes. 

“JT do not care for myself,” she gasped; 
‘but I have pity for you and for him; there. 
fore I will nejther tell my secret nor marry 
you.” 

She tottered backward as she spoke, and 
would haye fallen had I not started and 
caught her in my arms. ” 

“Tina, Tina,” she sobbed, ‘‘tell him to go 
—it is useless! Take me away; hide me from 
him! Take me home, or my beart will 
break!” 

I took her in my arms, and she wept bit- 
terly on my shoulder. I signed to Mr. Sinclair 
to leave us. 7 

He hesitated; then pressing her hand to his 
lips and murmuring a few words of farewell, 
he turned away, and Lisa and I walked slowly 
on to Penton. 

‘Come and see me to-morrow; I cannot 
talk any more now, my head is splitting,” she 
said. ‘‘Oh, Tina, am I never to be happy?!— 
how long is this misery to Jast?” 

“And then she turned away, and I heard her 
leck the door behind her as. she entered her 
own room, 


CHAPTER IX, 
A DYING CONFESSION. s 

I puzzLEp myself not a little over what I 
had beard as I walked back to Sunnyside, . ; 

Nothing in Lisa’s words threw the slightest. 
light on what troubled me. ; 

I felt sick at heart and terribly sorry for 
poor Mr. Sinclair, who bad grown a great 
favorite with us all, 

‘Tt is seldom a girl gets a fairer chance of 
happiness in married life than Lisa would have 
with him,” I thought, as I entered the hall. 
‘« Ah, here isa letter from Eleanor, dear child! 
What a thick packet! I wonder what news: 
she has to tell us? But first I must see where 
Enima is; then I will settle down, and enjoy 
my letter thoroughly.” Ph 

Emma was nowbere to be found; so throw~- 
ing cff my hat and shawl, and seating myself 
on the sofa, I began to peruse Eleanor’s epistle;. 
and after reading the first. words, I was speed- 


ily so absorbed in its contents that I don’t — 


think the report of a cannon would have 
aroused me. : 


“Such an extraordinary thing bas happened, 
Tina; I can bardly believe it. But Reginald 
says there is no doubt but that it is really true. 
Just fancy bis coming across the Atlanticville 


murderer in the hospital here, and receiving — 


his dying confession! 

“ But I bad better begin at the beginning, | 
and tell you the whole story. There was a 
wreck bere last week. A vessel struck on the 
rocks at the point in a gale, and out of the six- 
teen men on board, only four were found, 
clinging to the rigging, when the lifeboat 
reached her. 

“Three were sailors, and the fourth a pas- 
senger, who was so badly hurt, that he wae. 


taken at once to the bospital; and the next day | 


Reginald visited him. He was very dull and 
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_ be wrong togive you false hope. 
_ die some day. Try and nerve yourself to meet 


on 
ei, 
death I fear; 


he said. 
and make your peace before it is too late.’ 


_ fortunate man. 


¢ 


taciturn, and spoke only a few words the firet 
time; but Reginald was troubled with a cer- 
tain likeness in him to some one—he could not 
say to whom—and tried hard to get him to 
give some account of bimself. It was of no 
avail, however. The man kept his mouth 
rigidly closed, and would answer no ques- 
Ytions, 

‘“ At first the doctor gave hopes of his recov- 
ery—the injury he had received was not con- 
sidered mortal; but after the third day he 
began to grow worse instead of better, and 
goon the doctor saw he would never again rise 
from his bed. 

“ Doctor Brice says, when he felt it to be his 


_ duty to tell the man of the state he was in, 
that be shall never forget the look of horror. 


and dread that passed over his face, 
‘““* Must I die? he said. ‘Has it come to 


_ that, doctor? I am a poor, miserable wretch 


—I cannot pay you to,save me; but if you 
have any pity left in you, you will not let me 
die. I cannot. You must save me!’ 

““*My poor fellow,’ replied Doctor Brice, 
soothingly, ‘ it is beyond human power tu save 
you. IfI could, I would doit; but I should 
We must all 


the common fate of all.’ 

“The man turned pale, and gasped for 
"breath, 

«Yes, ull dia,’ he replied; ‘but all have not 
the sins to answer for that I have. It is not 
itis ~’ And he covered his face 
with bis hands and shuddered. ‘ I see her face 


_ always-before me, with the moonlight shining 


on her yellow hair, and the tears inher tlue 
eves! Will it never go? Shall I always see 
it? Sometimes I faney’—and he whispered 
the words in an awe-struck tone—‘ that she is 
bere—clese to me! I hear her voice calling 
me, and her shriek as she disappeared over the 


elif!” 


‘Doctor Brice looked at the unfortunate 


tan. 


“Tt is a clergyman, not a doctor, you wart,’ 
‘If you have done wrong, confess it, 


““* A clergyman? One came to me, and I 
had half a mind to speak, but I could not then. 
_ Send for him, dector, and I will try again,’ he 
"answered; eagerly. And an hour later Reginald 
was beside him. 

He bad a hard, hard struggle with the un- 
He would not speak for a long 
- time; he clung to thé hope of recovery, though 


pe every hour that passed brought him nearer to 
<s death, and when the end came, fought desper. 
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she consent to assist me, and allow x 
: anouity in a foreign land. 


ately ‘for life; and he confessed he bad com- 
mitted a crime, and was a sinner of the deepest 
dye, but not until the cold damps of dissolution 
" gathered on his brow would he make a clean 
breast of it and confess how be had sinned. 
\*My namé,’ he said, holding Reginald’s hand 


_ in his dying grasp, ‘ig Frank Milton. I started 
‘in life with every advantage the world could 
give me; but gambling and drinking destroyed 
me, and dragged me down until, at the age of 
_ twenty-five, I was a ruined man. 


““* My fortune spent, my prospects gone, and 


; ‘my mother brought to her grave through grief 


at my career, I had one relation left—a step- 
brother, my mother’s eldest son, and all he 
could do for me, he did. 

‘¢ «But [ only repaid his kindness with in- 


gratitude, and at last only on condition that T 


_ would never again set foot in America would 
ue a small 


“ «For several years I kept tomy bargain. I 
married, and for a while my wife kept me from 


n the gaming-tables, but soon the old love of play 


_ returned with its former strength, and all my 


nights and the best part of my days passed in 


' the paming-houses of the town in which I lived. 
“** Of course I lost, and misery and poverty 


; _ ‘were the result, 


““My wife’s health failed, her temper grew 
home was wretched, and she bitter- 
_ ay upbraided me with being the cause of her 
oan The aa of scorn was pointed at nie 

; 
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on every side, and the keen pangs of poverty 
made themselves daily felt., 

‘ «Like a coward, as I was, I resolved to de- 
sert my wife and go back to America, see. my 
brother once more and implore him to give me 
a fresh start. Minna’s friends, I thought, would 
look after ber. My brother did not know 
I was married, and I hoped that unincumbered 
in a new country I might at length bave a 
chance of succeeding in life, 

‘““¢T managed to steal away one night 
while Minna was visiting a relation, and 
in ten days I was again in the States and at 
Atlanticville, where my step-brother, Colonel 
Lonsdale, resided. _ What! (as Reginald started) 
you know him; but what does that matter? 
You can tell bim all if you like. 

‘“s He was very good to me, as he always 
had been, and agreed to give me the start in 
life I asked for. My ticket to California was 
secured, and I bade him good-by on the second 
of July, resolving, if possible, to lead a better 
life, and return to Minna if I found I pros- 
pered. 

‘** What malicious demon promvted me to 
it I know not, but late that night I wandered 
out of the town where I was staying in the di- 
rection of my brother’s house on the cliff; and 
as I reached the pathway tbat led past it, I be- 
came sensible that some one was following me. 

‘««T turned, and, to my anger and dismay, 
beheld my wife. 

‘*¢ Ah, villain!’ she whispered, in a hoarse 
voice, ‘so you thought to leave me. But I 
have followed you, and I do not intend to let 
you go.’ 

‘““¢ And she caught hold of my arm. 

‘©¢ Wretch!’ she cried, ‘you would desert me 
—leave me to starve, I who have been your 
faithful wife!’ 

“«* Listen to reason! 
tell you!’ I urged. 

‘«¢ Listen to falsehoods and deceptions!’ she 
replied. ‘No, Iam come to expose you. To- 
morrow [ will see your brother, the rich colo- 
nel who lives in yonder house, and—’ 

‘6¢T smiled when I thought that before the 
morrow’s sun rose I should be miles away across 
the continent. 

““¢* She caught my smile, and paused with a 
look of baffled fury in her face. 

‘«¢ What new villainy bave you in hand? she 
asked, passionately, ‘I will not wait till to- 
morrow; I will goto himnow. See, there isa 
light in yonder room. He is there!’ 

““«We stood within the garden then, just at 
the edge of the cliff. 

**¢*T seized her by the arm, She attempted 
to free herself from my grasp, and struck me 
in the face. We struggled together, 

‘““¢T heard the waves dashing on the rocks 
below. 

‘‘* A terrible feeling of hatred and revenge 
filled my heart. 

““*T dragged her to the very edge of the 
precipice, and laughed when I saw the tears fill 
her eyes. Then, with all my strength concen- 
trated into oue effort, I threw her from me 
over the precipice—and fled! 

““¢As I burried frantically away, a ery— 
not the shriek she gave, but a ery from another 
voice—fell upon my ears, and lent wings to 
my flight. 

“<T caught the evening train and reached 
the city before midnight, and in a few hours 
had started on my journey rejoicing iv my es- 
cape, and without one. pang of remorse for tbe 
crime I had committed. 

“¢But now—now!’. And. the miserable 
man looked imploringly into ,Reginald’s face. 

“Tt wasa terrible time for my husband,” 
continued Eleanor in her letter. ‘‘ He did all 
he could for the poor, heavily-burdened soul; 
but the-passage from earth to another world 
wasa troubled one, and but little could be 
done to assuage the pains of dissolution, though 
the dread of death was partly overcome, and 
Reginald believed the man’s repentance to be 
sincere. 

‘* His. likeness, to Colonel Lonsdale was of 
course the likeness that struck him when he 
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first visited the poor ereature in the hospital, 
He says he was just about tho colonel’s bight 
and figure, and resembled him not a little in 
feature.” 


‘“‘What an extraordinary tale!” I thought, 
as I laid the letter down. “I see Eleanor 
says her husband is writing to Colonel Lons- 
dale. It will bea painful thing for him to 
hear, poor man!” 

‘* How terrible for the family!” said Emma, 
when, on coming in, she perused the letter, 

“We must tell no one—it must never 
be mentioned. Remember that, Emma!” I 
said, 

‘“Of course not!” she answered. ‘‘ But you 
will see Lisa will be a diiferent creature in 
future.” 

I was going to ask her why, when Mr, Cov- 
entry entered, so J] held my peace. 

He had become a very constant visitor at 
Sunnyside; and understanding as I did every 
turn of Emma’s countenance, I could see 
plainly enough how dear he was growing to 
her. 

Sometimes my heart sunk as the pos-ibility 
presented itself to me that, after all, Mr. Cov- 
entry's attentions to her might mean nothing, 
and that one day she might awake to find ber 
dream of love and happiness—for, all unknown 
to herself, I felt certain she was indulging in 
such a dream—dissipated. 

‘*She would never get over such a grief,” I 
thought. ‘‘ Many a girl would forget in time, 
but to Emma it would be a death-blow. Not 
that [ think Mr. Coventry would willfully 
deceive her, but bis position and ours, 
although our family may be as refined and 
good in every way as his, are so different. We 
are 80 poor, and he so rich and influential, that 
his family might object to his marrying a 
nobody like Emma, Ob, dear! I wish I had 
any one to consult in the matter. Mrs, Parsons 
is too much of a gossip, and I can hardly 
trouble Colonel Lonsdale with a fear thas may 
be quite imaginary on my part.” 

And then I remembered that Mr, Coventry 
had told us he had no near relations, except an 
aunt—bhis mother’s sister—a certain Mrs, Ham- 
melford; and I was selfish enough to rejoice 
not a little at the fact. If he did care for 
Emma, surely his aunt’s opinion of her would 
not weigh very heavily with him? 

However, I very much disliked the idea of 
Mrs, Hamelford, whom I pictured to myself a 
high and mighty lady of fashion, who would 
look down on us from the hight of her aristo- 
cratic position. 

Mr. Coventry bad told us he expected her to 
pay him a visit at tbe Hall shortly, and I con- 
fess the news disturbed me. 

Emma, too, regarded her advent with dread. 

‘She has five children, three girls and two 
boys,” said Emma; ‘ but the girls are all mar- 
ried, Tina, except the yonngest, and she’s en- 
gaged.” 

“Oh! Mr. Coyentry seems to have told you 
all about them?” 

‘Ys. He says hs likes to talk to me about 
his relations, because I never seem bored as 
other people would; but it interests me to hear 
him, Tina,” she replied. 

‘“‘IT dare say. When is Mrs, Hamelford to ar- 
rive?” 

‘Not for two or three weeks more. She is 
staying in Newport with her eldest daughter 
now; and oh, Tina, only think, when she doves 
come he is going to give a ballin the big draw- 
ing-room of the Hall, and every one is to be in- 
vited!” she replied. 

‘Ourselves among the pumber, I suppose?” 
I said, with a smile, ‘‘ Well, Emma, we must 
look up cur dresses, As for me, it is yeas 
since I was ata ball, I have quite forgotten 
what they are like.” 

“You must wear your black velvet. and 
pearls, Tina. You'll look splendid!” she said, 

‘‘Who do you think would look at me, when 
you and Lisa are by?” I said, with a laugh, 

“I know who will!” she cried, saucily, and 
ran out of the rooni. 
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CHAPTER X. | 
& DAUGHTER’S INJUSTICE, 

I STARTED next day for Penton with a beat- 
ing heart. 

[ felt sure the news I had heard the evening 
before would affect Lisa greatly, and I had a 
sort of wild, unreasoning idea that it might in 
some way influence her to look more kindly on 
Mr. Sincelair’s suit. 

I asked for Colonel Lonsdale when I got to 
the bouse, and was told that he had gone out 
early that morning, and would not be in till 
lunch time; so I made my way up to the little 
room where Lisa generally sat in the forenoon. 

As I crossed the hall my eyes fell on a letter 
lying on&be marble slab, addressed to Colonel 
Lonsdale in Reginald’s handwriting. It was 
unopened, having arrived, I suppose, after the 
colonel had started from the house. 

“She can’t have heard of it yet. However, 
there can ba no objection to my telling her,” I 
thought, as I walked up-stairs; but I wished, 
nevertheless, that Colonel Lonsdale had been iu, 

I knocked at the door of the little room, and 
Lisa’s voice bade me enter. She looked dread- 
fully depressed, and I could see had been weep- 
ing bitterly. I doubted if she had closed her 
eyes during the night, so weary and tired did 
she appear. 

I kissed her warmly and heartily, and she 
returned my embrace, bidding me sit down 


' beside her on the sofa. 


‘‘] know why you have come, Tina,” she 
said nervously, before I bad time to saya 
word. ‘Don’t think me unkind, Tina, but I 
must ask you not to talk to me of what hap- 
pened yesterday. I cannot bear it!” 

Her voice trembled pathetically as she spoke 
and I saw two big tears rise to her eyes. 

“My dear Lica,” I replied, in a cheerful 
tone, ‘I don’t mind making a little wager with 
you that you do not know what has brought 
me over here to-day.” 

“Why, you promised yesterday to come!” 
she returned in surprise. 

“That is true; but I bave come to talk to 
you on a different subject, dear. I heard 
some very strange news last night, Lisa.” 

A startled look came into her eyes. 

“News!” she said uneasily; ‘‘news of whom 
—of what?’ 

‘©Of what neither you nor I ever expected,” 
I replied gravely. ‘‘I had a long letter from 
Eleanor last evening; and—” 

“Qh, from Eleanor!” she replied, as if 
greatly relieved. ‘“‘You quite frightened me, 
Tina, I am getting more foolisbly nervous, 
I’m afraid.” 

“That dreadful affair at Atlanticville was 
enough to give a shock to any one’s nerves,” I 
replied, “ But you must be brave, Lisa, for it 
is of that—of the murder—I have come to 
speak te you.” 

“You have come to speak to me about the 
murder,” she said in a low voice, ‘‘ What can 
you know—what can you have heard about it? 
You have been at Atlanticville, but—” 

“Yes; 1. was there, oddly enough, on the 
very night of the murder. My poor old uncle 
made his will that night, Lisa, and your father 
was one of the witnesses, and stayed with us 
till—” 

She had grown whiter and whiter as I 
spoke. ' 

‘‘ Yes; I know that he was out, and came in 
just as the clock struck—” 

“Yes; just as the clock struck two he left 
my uncle’s house,” I interrupted. 

She looked at me, ob, so strangely! There 
was such doubt and terror, mixed with a wild 
hope, in her eyes that I felt unnerved! 

“Goon! Whatthen? I tell you you are 
wrong about the time though,” she muttered. 

“Tam sure I’m not. But what does it mat- 
ter if I were? The whole mystery is explained, 


-and the murderer—” ' 


She gave a short, sharp cry of agony. 

‘‘Have they taken him{—is he arrested? 
Oh! for pity’s sake, Tina, do not let—” 

“Hush, bush, my dear!” I cried. . ‘‘No; he 
is not arrested. The world will, may be, never 
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know of his guilt, but he has confessed it. At 
the eleventh hour his heart softened, and he 
confessed his crime to Reginald.” 

“To Reginald—Mr. Dacre?’ she faltered. 
‘‘How—how— Oh, Tina, I cannot understand 
it! Is he dead, then?” And she sunk trem- 
bling from head to foot, at my feet. 

“ ‘Yes; he died three days ago,” I replied. 

She looked at me wildly. 

‘‘His name?” she said, hoarsely, 

“His name?’—(and for a moment I hesi- 
tated, but the imploring agony in her eyes 
compelled me to speak)—“ his name was Frank 
Milton!” She gave a great gasp. 

“Where is my father?” she cried, starting 
up suddenly, ‘‘ Does he know this? Let me 
goto him, Tina! No, you cannot stop me—I 
must see him at once!” she cried. 

“He is out; he has not come back from 
his ride; he knows nothing of this! I an- 
swered. : 

“Ts it true? 
you certain?’ she continued. 
can I eyer forgive myself.” 

“‘T don’t see how you are to blame,” I re- 
‘plied, quite bewildered. 

‘No; of course you don’t. But I will tell 
you all, if I can. Frark Milton was my— 
father’s—step brother—very like him. I be- 
lieved him dead, and—and—when on that fear- 
ful night I witnessed that terrible scene, I 
thought—I believed— Oh, Tina! can you not 
see the fearful mistake I made?—the awful de- 
lusion I bave been laboring under, and which 
has made me the miserable creature I have 
been ever since?” 

“T looked at ber for a moment in undis- 
guised consternation, and then the full mean- 
ing of her words broke on my bewildered 
brain. 1 sunk back in my chair and burst 
into tears, 

““Yos, hate me—despise me—as you must!” 
she said. © ‘‘I see you understand at last what 
Imean! But, ob, if you knew the horrid suf- 
fering, the misery and the dread and doubt I 
have endured, you would pity, however much 
you might condemn me!” } 

“‘Condemn you, my poor child? I cannot 
tell you how I feel for you! ‘I see bow natural 
your mistake was. I feel how terribly you 
have suffered!” I cried, taking her in my arms 
and kissing her, ‘But now, cheer up, car- 
ling, for the sky above you is bright once 
more, and the clouds of trouble are dispers- 
ing.” 

‘“‘But I do condemn myself in many ways, 
Tina,” she went on, after sobbing quietly in my 
arms for a few minutes. ‘‘I have often been 
cold and cruel to him when—when I ought to 
have felt nothing but pity, even—even had 
what I believed been true! And, after all, I 
was wrong, and it was the brother for whom 
he gave up so much, and to whom he was so 
good! Poor father! how can I ever tell him?” 
And she looked at me appealingly. 

I was silent for sorne minutes, 

‘Lisa, he must never suspect it,” I said at 
last, very gravely. ‘‘I don’t want to be un- 
kind, dear, but I must say to you that I be- 
lieve the knowledge of it would break his heart. 
You must keep the secret to. yourself, Lisa. 
It may be a beavy burden for you to bear, 
perhaps; but I am ready to share it with you 
alone. Why should we wound bim by letting 
him know that for these many months past you 
have regarded him as—” 

She laid her hand on my mouth. 

‘““Don’t—don’t say it; I can’t bear it. You 
are rigbt; we will never let him know. Oh, 
how I will try to make up to him for all my 
past coldness! I shall never be happy until I 
have convinced him that I love him as I did 
when I was a little girl.” 

_ © I don’t think you, will find it very difficult 
to do that,” I said, smiling. “He loves you 
so dearly, Lisa, you have only to show him 
your love in return and act in all things, great 
and small, as he would have you. And one 
thing more, Lisa, Is there not a little corner 
in your heart left for Mr. Sinclair? Will you 
not give him a little hope, dear?’ 


Can it really be truef Are 
‘€Oh, Tina, how 


: eens © 


A bright blush rose to her face and them 
faded away. ; 

“(He is gone, I fear, perhaps forever, as I 
bade him. It is too late,” she said. 

“No, I think not, darling. Take heart, and 
I foresee we sball all be happy soon.” 

‘‘Poor papa—poor papa,” she went on, 
‘what a grief it will be to him to hear of this 
terrible news! How good he is to every one, 
and how little good even his nearest and dearest 
have dove him in return. Ah, bere be is, I 
believe!” and she rushed to the window as 
Colonel Lonsdale rode up to the door. 

‘“‘ He has some one witb him,” she cried. ‘‘ Oh, 
how tiresome! I Jong to goto him, Tina, Now 
I must wait a while.” 

“I dare say his visitor will not detain him 
long,” I replied; ‘‘and when he sees Reginald’s 
letter with ‘Immediate’ on it, he will open it 
at once and come to us.” 

My words proved true. Ina few minutes 
Colonel Lonsdale’s footstep was heard on the 
stairs, and he entered the room. 

‘Mises Trafford, you have beard of this ter- 

rible affair?’ he began. ‘‘ Ah, Lisa, my love, 
I see you have been told!” 
_ “ Papa—papa—poor papal” she cried, throw- 
ing heyarms around him and kissing bim re- 
peatedly; ‘‘it is terrible! And, oh, I feel for 
you so! Tina has told me all.” 

I saw a look of surprise and joy in his face 
as he received Lisa’s embrace, so. different to 
ae cold kiss with which she generally saluted 

im. 

“Tt is what I more than half suspected,” ke 


said, quietly; ‘‘but my lips were of course 


sealed, and you did not recognize him, Lisa, 
happily.” 


She shook her head and then buried her face. 


in his shoulder. : 

‘*No, of course,” he continued. ‘You had 
not seen him for years, and of course hardly 
remembered him. Well, he is dead now aud 


we must say no more of him. May Heaven , 


forgive him! I tried my best to keep bim 
straight when a boy, and to get bim out of his 
troubles when he was older; but I could not in- 
duce bim to lead a respectable life. Little did 
I imagine, however, that he would have fallen 
so low as he did. Poor Frank! Poor fellow!” 

Tears were in the colonel’s eyes as he spoke, 
and his voice faltered. 


‘‘Oh, father, father, how good you are— 


how little I have appreciated you!” said Lisa. 
I feel as if I had been as wicked and ungrate- 
ful to you as—as he was; but it shall never be 
again, father, never! 
had been lifted from my brow to-day, and a 
heavy weight from my heart, and all seems 
clear before me as it used to seem before that 
dreadful night.” ; 
He took ker head between his hands and 


looked into her eyes with an expression I shall 


never forget. ; 


Did he for an instant realize what bad ob. 
scured the love that had formerly existed be- 


tween them? | 

Perheps; but be never said a word, only, 
kissing her tenderly, seated himself beside her 
on the sofa, : 

‘‘ By-the-way,” he cried, standing up a few 
minutes later, ‘there is an old friend waiting 
for me in the study—Mr. Sinclair—and he 
wants to bid you good-by Lisa,’’) ; 

‘* What! has he decided to go, then?’ I cried. 

“So he says,” replied the colonel, with a 
sigh. ‘I wish it could be otherwise; but per- 
haps he is right.” 

“Tam very sorry. Will nothing alter his 
mind, do you think?’ I said, anxiously. 

“That is difficult to say,” replied he. 
“Something might, perhaps. He expects te 


be sent off to the African coast among the | 
slavers, on an expedition being gotten up.. He 


has excellent interest, and may probably get 
the ship be wants.” 

I saw Lisa getting paler. 

‘‘ Africa—just after the Arctic regions!” she 
faltered. 

“Yes; rather a change, is it not? But sol- 
diers and sailors don’t think of such trifles as 


I feel asif a great cloud | 
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changed her. 
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climates, my love, and Sinclair’s a thorough 
sailor, But we are keeping him waiting all 
this time. Miss Trafford, shall we go down?” 

“ Certainly. Come, Lisa, are you ready?” I 
said. 

‘Yes; but you go first with papa—I will 
follow,” she replied. “I must just arrange 
my bair a little; |—I—” 

Victor Sinclair looked up eagerly as we 
entered. 

‘* Well, will she see me?—- have you persuaded 
her?” he asked, with great anxiety. 

“I did not think she required much persua- 
sion, my dear fellow. Lisa did not express an 
unwillingness to see you, did she, Miss Traf- 
ford?” 

“None whatever. 
here she is!” 

Bashfully and with downenst eyes, Lisa 
entered. She had put on (I noticed it at once) 
the very dress in which I had sean her that 
evening on the beach, and she had arranged 
her hair in the fashion she then wore it. 

She held out her-band shyly to Frank Sin- 
clair, 

“Are you really going to Africa?’ she 
said. 

“To Africa?’ he replied, glancing at the 
colonel, and catching the twinkle in his eye, 
he went on: “‘ I’m not bound to go there, Miss 
Lonsdale; it depends on you whether I go or 
stay.” 

She was silent, and I could see her bosom 
heaving. 

‘“ Well, Lisa, give him his answer. Put him 
out of his pain,” said the colonel, cheerily; 
‘* it’s best to know one’s fate.” 

‘*But can I decide, Mr. Sinclair?” she 
said. 

“Tt is in your hands, Lisa,” returned 
the young man. “If you will be my wife, 
I stay; if not, I go wherever fortune may 
lead me.” 

‘Stay, then!” murmured Lisa. ‘‘ Remember 


I think Lisa was— Ah, 


fortune is a blind guide!” 


The colonel and I strolled out into the gar- 
den, but as I saw his eyes twinkling with a 
mischievous glee, I thought of the tale of the 
slavers, and Victor’s intention to go to the 
African coast. 

I wonder if the colonel divined what had 


CHAPTER XI. 
WEDDING BELLS. 
“Tra, Mrs. Hamelford bas arrived!” cried 


Emma, bursting into my room one afternoon 
' about nine weeks later; ‘‘and Mr. Coventry is’ 
' down-stairs, and wants to see you. He wants 


us to come over to the Hall to-morrow to 


luveh, and spend the afternoon, and talk 
over the arrangements for the ball he is going 


to give.” 

' 1 rose and went down-stairs at once, while 
Emma staid behind to dispose of some of, the 
hothouse flowers with which her hands were 


full, and which I:knew at once came from the 


Hall; and I soon arranged with Mr. Coventry 
that we were to be with him the next day at 


‘two o'clock, 


_ I pictured Mrs. Hamelford a cold, haughty 
woman of the world, who would manage to 
make me feel ill at ease in her company. So 
when on entering the drawing-room at the 
Hall I was met by a small, plump, kindly- 
faced, middle-aged lady with silver-gray 
hair and a sweet smile, I was agreeably sur- 
prised. 

She shook hands with me in a manner that 
at once put me at my ease; and after looking 


-@ moment into Emma’s blue eyes, kissed her 


tenderly on either cheek in a way that made 
me feel I could like her, and assured me that 
if Cecil Coventry did love the child she would 
be the last person in the world to try to oppose 
their union. 

“ You must come over again very soon, 
Miss Trafford, and help me,” she said, cheer- 
ily, ‘otherwise I know I shall come to grief 


with my invitations, and get myself into 


ie 


es isto _ Veen? ‘ \ 


_ UNDER A CLOUD. | 


all sorts of trouble, Celia used always to 
attend to those details, I think I must ask 
you to spare Emma to me for a day or two 
next week.” 

‘“That’s an excellent idea of yours, aunt!’ 
cried Cecil. “ Was I not right?’ he whispered, 
as he put me into the carriage. ‘‘Is she not 
an old darling?” 

**Quite right,” I answered, as we drove off; 
and I found Emma was of the same opinion. 

Of course every one accepted their invita- 
tions and the ball bid fair to be a most bril- 
liant entertainment. 

Lisa Lonsdale’s engagement was now pretty 
widely known, and strangers who had heard 
of her beauty were anxious to see her. 

The Lonsdales were to call for us in their 
large carriage, and drive us over and back 
again; and when Emma was dressed, and 
stood waiting for them to arrive, I felt that 
whoever was-at the ball she would not pass un- 
noticed, 

Her lovely complexion and golden hair was 
shown off to perfection by the blush roses that 
nestled against her snowy neck; and ber eyes 
were bluer than the turquoises around it; 
while the soft tulle of her white robe draped 
her slender, graceful form in classic folds. In 
her hands she held a bouquet of forget-me- 
nots and camellias, sent that day from the 
Hall, while I wore one, scarcely less beautiful, 
of azaleas, that came to me from Penton, The 
colonel bad gathered and arranged them (Lisa 
said), and I must thank him and not her, for 
were they not beautiful? 

I really believe we created ‘‘a sensation ” 
as we entered the ball-room, escorted by Mr. 
Coventry, Victor Sinclair, and tbe colonel, 
and partner after partner was introduced to 
both Emma and Lisa, whose cards were speedi- 
ly filled. 

I noticed, however, that Mr. Coventry 
claimed Emma for the first dance. [ hud quite 
expected to share the common fate of chape- 
rons, and to act the part of wallflower all the 
evening; but I found, to my surprise, I was 
mistaken, 

I was not allowed to sit still; and after a 
waltz with Mr. Coventry and a quadrille with 
Colonel Lonsdale, I found I had not many 
vacant dances on my card. 

Again and again did I see Emma pass on 
our host’s arm, her eyes sparkling with happi- 
ness; and as I came up from supper with Colo- 
nel Lonsdale, I caught sight of the pair disap- 
pearing into the great conservatory together. 

‘¢ Coventry is fond of the Hall,” said Colorel 
Lonsdale, quietly. ‘‘ You will not be separated 
by any great distance from your sister, Miss 
Trafford.” ; 

“Do you think—” I began. 

“Of course I do. Ah, I saw you were 
anxious; but be sure Cecil Coventry is not a 
man. to trifle with any girl’s heart, It will ba 
charming, Emma being so near you. It is 
scarcely four miles from here to Penton.” 

‘‘No; and only three from Sunnyside!” I 
replied with a sigh. 

He looked up at me quickly and anxiously. 

‘No; of course, you are nearer to the Hall 
at Sunnyside,” he said, quietly looking down 
again, ‘‘We shall feel lonely when both our 
birds have flown, Miss Trafford.” 

I was about to say, ‘‘There is always the 
hospital for me to return to,” but Lisa, looking 
brilliantly beawtiful, came up on Victor Sin- 
clair’s arm. 

““ What a sensation Emma is making, Tina!” 
she cried, ‘‘ Every one is raving about ber! 
How lovely she is looking to-night!” 

“‘T think you share the general admiration 
with her, my dear,’ I answered. ‘‘ Ah, here 
she is! What. off again?’ as the music struck 
up, and I saw Mr Coventry resign Emma to 
another partner. ‘‘ And you, too,” I added, as 
Lisa prepared to accept the arm of a certain 
friend of our host’s, and I was left alone, 
Only for a moment; in another, Cecil had taken 
a seat beside me, , 

‘Thank Heaven!” he cried, fervently, ‘‘it’s 
“over, and—” a 
¢ 


“What, are you so tired of the ball, then?” 
I laughed. 

“The ball? What do you mean, Miss Traf- 
ford? I was not speaking of the ball, but of 
sometbing—something I said to Emma_ just 
now. Do you know she has promised to be my 
wife? I can hardly believe it, upon my word! 
And I feel so thankful—so happy! Ab, there 
she is! Fancy a lovely girl like that caring 
for me!” 

**T don’t see anything so very astonishing 
in it,” I replied. 

* And you approve? She said she thought 
you would! Dear Miss Trafford, you have 
been like a mother to her, she tells me; and 
perbaps I ought to have spoken to you first, 
but we have your consent and apprvval, have 
we not?’ And be looked quite anxiously at 
me. 

“You have, indeed!” I replied, giving him 
my hand; and the tears would rush to my eyes 
as I said the words. 

“You will miss her, I fear,” he said; ‘but 
still she will be near you, and you must often 
be with us.” 

I nodded, but could not reply. My heart 
felt very full, and yet I rejoiced heartily, for 
Emma’s sake, at the news I bad heard. 

“Well, our two birds are really going. to 
fly,” I said, sadly, to Colonel Lonsdale, who 
came up to me a few minutes afterward. 

‘‘What!—it is settled, is i(?” he cried, joy- 
fully. J rather wondered, at the moment, why 
it should cause him such pleasure even if it 
were, 

“Yes; Mr. Coventry has just told me,” I an- 
swered, ‘‘I wish I could speak of it as joy- 
fully as you do, Colonel Lonsdale; but at 
present I can only look on the dark side of it.” 

“Forgive me; I’m selfish and stupid, I’m 
afraid,” he replied. Then, seeing the tears in 
my eyes, “ Let us take a turn through the con- 
servatories,” he added. ‘‘ We arenot likely to 
interrupt any lovers’ confidences just now.” 

I wondered as we walked slowly along why 
he had called himself selfish; but I felt a little 
so myself when I found myself picturing the 
few opportunities I should have of meeting 
Colonel Lonsdale after the two weddings had 
taken place. 

There would be no more morning visits to 
Lisa, or snug afternoon teas at Sunnyside, or 
rides and drives through the country. . 

I could enly go to Penton when the colonel 
gave large, stiff dinner parties, and other 
ladies besides myself were present; and his 
visits to me would have to be confined to skort 
calls at stated intervals, except when I might 
meet him at other people’s houses, That 
would be all I should see of bim in future. 

I tried to appear cheerful, however, and 
Emma’s joyful, loving smile as I met her at the 
end of our walk half reconciled me to my fate; 
and I managed to get through the rest of 
the evening without breaking down. 

What days of bustle and business followed! 
Emma and Lisa made up their minds to be 
married on the same day, and Colonel Lons- 
dale insisted on giving the breakfast at Pen- 
ton. 

Eleanor wrote that she considered it a first- 
rate arrangement; but neither she nor Regi- 
nald could be present at the marriage (which 
was a grief to them), as an heir to the house of 
Dacre was expected. A trip to New York to 
buy Emma’s trousseau was made. | Lisa’s had 
been already ordered, and, we passed a delight- 
ful fortnight with Mrs. Hamelford in New 
York. 

The wedding being fixed for the end of the 
following month, our bands were full, and the 
time flew by with lightning speed, 

I bad no leisure to think of what Ishould do 
and suffer when everything was over and I 
should be alone. , 

Again I stood before the glass in the room 
where I had arranged Eleanor’s bridal toilette 
a year before, and fixed the wreath of orange 
blossoms with diamond stars on Emma’s golden 
head. 

Again I kissed the bride as she stepped into 
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her carriage, and then took my seat beside her, 
and was driven off to the village church. 

Again, standing beside my sister at the 
altar, | gave her to the husband of her choice 
as I had given Eleanor, and Colonel Lonsdale 
beside me did the same for his child, Lisa. I 
felt like one in a dream as we walked into the 
vestry to sign the register, and it was only 
Mrs. Hamelford’s cheery voice that aroused 
me, 

‘‘ Well, my dear,” she cried, laughing, ‘‘ you 
took the place of parent in the ceremony 
splendidly. Whata lovely bride she makes, 
does she not? Itis hard to say which looks 
the better—Mrs, Cecil Coventry or Mrs. Vic- 
tor Sinclair.” 

“Or which looks the happier,” I replied. 

A magnificent breakfast had been prepared 
at Penton, and a large number of guests had 
been invited. -It was two o’clock before the 
brides rose to put on their traveling costumes. 
My heart sunk like lead when I realized that 
the hour for Emma and me to part had really 
come; but for her sake I tried to keep up and 
stifle my feelings. Idid not wish her to see 
what a loss to me her gain was. 

She clung to me and kissed me over and 
over again at the last moment; but tide and 
trains wait for no one—not even for brides 
and bridegrooms as I playfully warned her; 
and after a last embrace, I put her into the 
carriage, and she was gone, Colonel Lonsdale 
looked at me sympathetically as I bade him 
good-by. 

“We shall both miss our bonnie birdies, I 
fear, Miss Trafford,” he said. ‘‘Penton is a 
huge place to live alone in.” 

And he looked round rather dismally. 

‘Yes, far too huge,” said Mrs. Hamelford, 
archly, which he answered with a smile. 
“Stop at Sunnyside, James. A charming 
man, isn’t he?” she said, sinking back in her 
seat. ‘‘A thousand pities he should be unmar- 
ried. How capitally everything went off! I 
never saw a wedding better managed,” 


CHAPTER XIL 
AN OLD MAID’S ROMANCE, 


Autumn passed away rather slowly, and 
after a stermy October and dreary November, 
winter set inin right earnest, and the ground 
was white with snow around Sunnyside. 
had had constant letters from the newly-mar- 
ried pair during this time. They were in Italy, 
and were to winter at Rome, so there was no 
chance of their being home again or our seeing 
them till spring was well set in. 

I sighed as I thought of the many long win- 
ter evenings I should have to spend alone. I 
had hoped Eleanor would have passed some 
weeks with me; but her baby was delicate, and 
she feared the long journey for it, and I could 
not make up my mind to leave Sunnyside and 
go up to her for January, as she begged me, 

I had seen but little of Colonel Lonsdale of 
late. Two or three times, however, he had 
ridden over to tea, and on several occasions 
had brought me letters from Lisa to read; and 
then we hada delighful time comparing the 


‘girls’. accounts of their travels in Spain and 


Italy, and talking of what we would do when 
they came back. : 
‘Jt will never be the same, though,” I said, 
one afternoon, as we sat by the fire, I with 
Emma’s last epistle in my hand. ‘ When 


‘Emma returns she will live at the Hall, Lisa in 


New York, and except when they can come 
and pay a visit to their old homes we shall see 
nothing of them.” 

His kind, handsome 
moment; then he sat. 


niet smile. ; 
iar Do you know, Miss Trafford,” he said, I 


don’t believe either you or I are very happy? 
We are both suffering from loneliness, and— 
and I see go little of you now, for in losing Lisa 
I seem almost to have lost you also.” 
“Yes,” I answered; “it is very different 


face looked sad for a 
down beside me with a 
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from the old days when we used all to be so | house in Madison Square, a few weeks later— 


happy together. However, it is just what I 
knew would and must be.” And I sighed as I 
folded up Emma’s letter and put it back into 
the envelope. 

| “Lisa wants me to come over to them next 
month,” he said, thoughtfully, as if he hardly 
heard my last words. 

“Yes,” I replied, dismally enough. ‘“ Emma 
says something of the samekind to me; but, of 
course, it can’t be. I.shouldn’t like to leave 
while Eleanor’s child is ill,” 

‘‘No; I suppose not; then I shall not go 
either,” he replied, decidedly. ‘‘I could not 
bear to think of you left quite alone here.” 

‘*How good you are!” I replied, gratefully, 
and with a tone of relief in my voice, for the 
idea of being the only one of the old happy 
party left at home, had nearly upset me, 

‘¢ Am I good—wby?” he asked. 

‘¢ Because—because you are always thinking 
of me and what is best for me,” I answered. 

“‘ Ah, if you would only Jet me think more— 
do more!” he began, and then stopped short, 
My heart beat fast, but I made no reply. 

«“ Would it really grieve you if I were to go 
—to leave Penton?” he asked in a moment or 
two, 

“Peavye Penton! What do you mean?” I 
gasped, Jooking up into his face in astonish- 
ment. He looked curiously moved, 

‘© Yes, if I left it altogether? It is very 
lonely now, Tina.”’ 

“T_T should—I don’t know what I should 
do!” I cried, not noticing that he bad called me 
by my name, I—TI should go back to the hos- 
pital at once; I could not live here without—” 

And then I stopped suddenly, with a sense 
of utter confusion. 

‘But you will not go,” I added, anxiously 
bending over my letters to bide my crimson 
face, ‘* What has made you think of such a 
thing?” ~ 

‘‘Being so near you, and seeing you so sel- 
dom, I cannot stand it, Tina; and I came to 
tell you to-day that unless you come to Penton 
for good, I must leave the place,” 

He looked at me very gravely as be spoke. 

“But how? I don’t understand!” I faltered. 

‘‘Dou’t you? Then let me explain,” he said. 
“Our birds have flown, and we feel lonely 
without them—each in our respective nest. 
‘Don’t you think we should be happier together, 
dear? Be my wife, Tina; and if you can love 
me as I love you, we sball be happy indeed!’ 
For a moment I could not reply. 

‘Well, is it to be or not?” be said, at last, 
taking my hand. ‘Speak, Tina, for the sus- 
pense is hard to bear.” 

‘“* But can you—do you really wish it?’ I 
cried. ‘‘ Remember, 1 am thirty-three, and— 
and quite an old maid!” 

“And Iam forty-six; quite a middle aged 
man!” he answered, with a happy laugh. ‘‘So 
you see we are well matched, Tina. But you 
haven’t answered me yet.” 

“Well, if you insist—yes!” I faltered. “‘ But 
oh, what will the girls say?” 

“ Tmitation is the truest flattery,” he replied. 
“Oh, Tina, my darling, you have made me 
very, very happy at last!” 


“T am so delighted it has turned out just as 
I hoped and trusted it would when I was at the 
Hall,” said Mrs, Hamelford, a month later, 
when I went to stay a fortnight with her in 
town. “TI felt there was but one thing for you 
and Colonel Lonsdale to do. After all he has 
suffered, my dear, he will want a wife to be 
good to him, and you are just the very woman 
for him. Now, don’t say you are too old. 
You don’t look eight-and-twenty, and are as 
handsome in your own way as either Lisa or 
Emma,” 

I ran away, laughing; but, oddly enough, 
my colonel (as every one called him) had said 
the same thing to me once or twice before, but 
he, I felt, was no judge, for is not love provyerb- 
ially blind? 


{| We were married from Mrs. Hamelford’s | _ 


a quiet wedding enough, for there was no one 
in town of her acquaintance, and our own 
friends were all in the country, Of course 
Eleanor was there, and Reginald married us, 
and then we set out on our wedding-tour, 
which was to take us as far as Rotne, where we 
were to meet our newly married couples, 

I thought Emma.would have never done 
kissing me and crying over me when, six. 
weeks later, we drove up to the Palazzo di 
Venezia, where she lived. Her joy was almost 
too great for words. 


‘“‘ She’s been crazy ever since she heard of it, 


Tina!” said Cecil, Jaughing; ‘‘there’s been no 
holding of her; she’s fast becoming perfectly 
unmanageable.” 

Ours was a happy circle in Rome, where we 
staid till the winter had quite passed away, 


when, bidding the Eternal City a sorrowful — 


farewell, we passed a few months in travel, and 
finally took passage for home once more, 

“Poor Sunnyside; how empty it looks!” I 
said, as I drove by it on our way home. 
_ But it was not long so. The Sinclairs took 
it, and made a present of it to Mrs. Parsons for 
her life; and the good lady and her nieces soon 
made the little place as bright and comfortable 
as ever. And the old lady insisted, four or 
five years later, when Emma’sson and heir was 
beginning his education, on svperintending bis 
first efforts, and was engaged to do the same 
for our little ones when they shall have ar- 
rived at a proper age. 

“She only wishes,” she says, ‘‘that Lisa’s 
boy will be near enough to her to be under her 
charge.” 


Every year, at Christmas-time, we have a 


great gathering at Penton, and the old house 
rings with happy voices and the echoes of pat- 
tering feet. Well, I little thought of such a 


termination to my career when I left the hos- 
pital to take upon me the cares of a house- — 
But I need not say what a happy termi- — 


hold. 
nation it is, ; 
THE END. 
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Ward. By the author of “ blifton,” ete. 
10 A Pair of Gray Eyes. By Rose Kennedy. 
11 Entangled; or, A Dangerous Game, y 
Henrietta Thackeray. 
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Adoption, By Mrs. Ann 8S, Stephens. 
13 meer bs the Little Quakeress 3 or, The 
Naval et’s Wooing. By Corinne Cushman, 
14 Why I Married Him. By Sara Claxton. 
15 A_Fair Face; or, Out in the World. By 
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16 Trust Mer Not; or, A True Knight. By 
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rs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
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Lost Heir. By Agile Penne. 
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22 The Bride of an Actor. By the author 
of “‘ Alone in the World,” ‘“ Clifton,” ete. 
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24 Her Face Was Her Fortune. By Elea- 
nor Blaine, 

Schoolmistress 3; or, Her Untold 
Secret. By Arabella Southworth. 
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27 Was She a Coquette? or, A’ Strange 
Courtship. By Henrietta Thackeray. 


28 — Chase}; or, The Gambler's “wit. By 


rs. Ann §. Stephens. 
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$1 A Mad Marri ge. 
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and Lilies, a Arabella Southworth. 
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_ By Arabella Southworth. ; 
e Little Heiress; or, Under a Cloud. 
3y Mrs. Wary A. Denison. 
She Loved Him ; or, How Will 
It End? By Alice Fleming. — - 
48 In Spite of Herself; or, Jeannette's Repa- 
ration. By 8. R.. Sherwood. : 
49 His HWeart’s Mistress; or, Love at First 
Sight, By Arabella Southworth, _ 
50 The Cuban Heiress; or, The Prisoner of 
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, or, The Bride of an 
_ ._Farl. By Alice Fleming. — 
52 The Winged Messenger; or, Risking All 
oe gh a Beart. By aon Mare Reed Crowell. 
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Mason Turner, M. D. if 
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reet. By George 8. Kaime, 
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The Wife's Secret, By Col. Juan Lewis, 
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or, His Second . 


3 or, Flora’s Forgiveness, 
By Rachel Bernhardt. 
Forbidden Bans. By Arabella Southworth. 
Weavers and Weft. By M. BE. Braddon, 
Camille; or, The Fate of a Coquette. By 
Alexandre Dumas. 
The Two Orphans. By D’Enery. 
my Young ife. By My Young Wife’s 
usband. ; 
The Two Widows. By Annie Thomas. 
Kose Michel; or, The Trials of a Factory 
Girl. By Maud Hilton. 
Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage; or, The Story 
of a Broidered Shield. By Ouida. 
15 The Black Lady of Duna. By J.8. Le 
anu. 

Charlotte Temple. By Mrs. Rowson. 
Christian Oak st iy istake. By the 
author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” etc. 
My Young HMusband3 or, A Confusion in 

the Family. By Myself. 


79 A Queen Amongst Women. By the 
author of ‘‘Dora Thorne,” ete., etc. 
80 Her Lord and Master. By Florence 


Marryat. 
81 Lucy Temple, Sister of Charlotte. 
A Long Time Ago. By Meta Orred. 
Playing for High Stakes. By Annie 
Thomas. 
The Laurel Bush. By the author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Led Astray. By Octave Feuillet. 
Janet’s Repentance. By George Eliot. 
87 The Romance ofa Poor Young Man. 
By Octave Feuiliet. 
8 A Terrible Deed; or, All for Gold. By 
Emma Garrison Jones. 


89 A Gilded Sin. By the author of ‘Dora 
Thorn,” ete. 

90 The Author’s Daughter. By Mary 
Howitt. 


91 Whe Jilt. By Charles Reade. 

92 Kileen Alanna; or, the Dawning of the Day. 
By Dennis O'Sullivan. 

Love’s Victory. By B. L. Farjeon. 

4 The Quiet Heart. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Lettice Arnold. By Mrs. Marsh. 

Waunted Hiearts. By Rachel Bernhardt. 
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|; 99 es Bruce’s Lovers. By Mary 
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100 Through Fire and Water. By Fred- 
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101 Hlannal. By Mss Mullock. 
102 Peg Woffington. By Charles Reade. 
103 A Desperate Deed. By Erskine Boyd. 
104 Shadows on the Snow. By B, L. Far- 
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105 The Great Moggarty Diamond. By 
W. M. Thackeray. 

106 From Dreams to Waking. By E. 
Lynn Linton. 

107 Poor Zeph! By F. W. Robinson. 

108 The Sad Fortunes of the Rev. Amos 


Barton. By George Eliot. 
109 es ae eid and Kisses. By 
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| 110 The andering Heir. By Charles 
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Weeks. By Emilie Flygaré Carlen. 
112 A Hero, By Miss Mulock. 


113 Pani and Virginia. From the French of 
Bernardin De St. Pierre. i 

114 °fwas In Trafalgar’s Bay. By Wal- 
ter Besant and James Rice. 


115 The Maid of Killeena, By Wm. Black.’ 


116 Hetty. By Henry Kingsley. 

117 The Wayside Cross; or, The Raid of 
Gomez. By Captain E, A, iMibitan. 

118 The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver 
Goldsmith. : 


119 Maud Mohan, By Annic Thomas, | 
120 pepotens of Warsaw, By Miss Jane 
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121 eee King of No-Land. By B. L. Far- 
eon. 

122 Lovel, the Widower. By W. M. Thack- 
eray. 


123 An Island Pearl. By B. L. Farjeon. 

124 Cousin Phillis. 

125 Leila; or, The Siege of Grenada. By Ed- 
ward Bulwer (Lord Lytton). 

126 When the Ship Comes Home. By 
Walter Besant and James Rice. 

127 One of the Family. By James Payn. 

128 The Birthright. By Mrs. Gore. 

129 MMotherless 3 or, The Farmer’s Sweetheart. 
By Colonel Prentiss Ingraham. 

130 Homeless; or, Two Orphan Girls in New 
York. By Alt ert W. Aiken, 

181 Sister against Sister; or, The Rivalry c* 
Hearts. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 


132 Sold for Gold. By Mrs. M. V. Victor. 
133 Lord Hoth’s Sin. By Georgiana Dickens. 
134 pia Wie Love Her? By Bartley T. Camp- 


135 Sinned Against. By Lillian Lovejoy. 

136 Was She His Wife? By Mrs. Mary Reed 
Crowell. 

137 Whe Village on the Cliff, By Miss 
Thackeray. 

138 Poor Waleria! or, The Broken Troth. 
By Margaret Blount. 

139 Margaret Graham. By G. P. R. James. 

140 Without Mercy. By Bartley T.Campbell, 

141 Honor Bound. By Lillian Lovejoy. 

142 Flecing from Love. By Mrs. Harriet 
Irving. 


143 Abducted; or, A Wicked Woman’s Work. 
By Rett Winwood. 
144 A Strange Marriage. By Lillian kereey, 
145 ae  eslahe Lives. By Mrs. Mary 
owel, 


146 A Desperate Venture}; or, For Love's | 


Own Sake. By Arabella Southworth 
147 The War of Hearts. By Corinne Cush- 
man. 


148 Which Was the Woman ? or, Strangely 
Misjudged. By Sara Claxton. 

149 An Ambitious Girl; or, She Would Be 
An Actress. By Frances Helen Davenport. 

150 Love Lord of All. By Alice May Fleming, 

151 A Wild Girl. By Corinne Cushman. 

152 A Man’s Sacrifice. By Harriet Irving. 

153 Did She Sin. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell, 

154 He Loves Me Not. By Lillian Lovejoy. 

155 Winning Ways. By Margaret Blount. 

156 What She Cost Him; or, Crooked Paths. 
By Arabella Southworth. 

157 A Girl’s Heart. By Rett Winwood. 

158 A Bitter Mistake}; or, A Young Girl’s 
Folly. By Agnes Mary Shelton, 

159 Lady Helen’s Var? or, The Mother's 
Secret. By the Late Mrs, E. I. Ellet. 


160 Buying a Heart. By Lillian Lovejoy. 

161 Pearl of Pearls. By A. P. Morris, Jr. 

162 A Fat°ful Game; or, Wedded and Parted. 
By Sara Claxton. 

163 The Creole Cousins}; or, False as Fair, 
By Philip 8. Warne. 


164 A Scathing Ordeal; or, May Langley’s 
Mad Marriage. By Mrs. Georgiana Dickens. 


165 A Strange Girl, By Albert W. Aiken. 

166 A Man’s Sin. By Rett Winwood. 

167 The Wand of Fate}; or, The Wreck of 
Two Lives. By Arabella Southworth. 

168 Two Fair Women. By Wm. M, Turner. 

169 Tempted Through Love; or, One 
Woman's Error. By fiilian Lovejoy. 

170 Blind Barbara’s Secret, By Mary 
Grace Halpine, 


171 A Woman’s we iighery if Mel Through 


Much Tribulation. By Sara 
172 Black Eyes and Blue, By Corinne 
* Cushman. 
173 Whe Cost of a Folly. By Georgiana 
Dickens, a 


174 The Pretty Puritan. By A Parson's 

Daughter. 

175 Is Love a Mockery? or, Revenge is 
.. Sweet. By Arabella Southworth. 


176 Adria, the Adopted. By Jennie Davis 
Burton. 


177 For the Woman He Loved} or, Fate- 
ful Links. By Agnes Mary Shelton. 

178 The Locked Heart. By CorinneOushman. 

179 Parted by Treachery. By Harriet Irving. 

180 Was She a Wife? or, The Proof of love, 
By Rett Winwood, , 

181 Under a Clouds or, A Daughter's Sus- 
pieion. ‘By Sara Claxton. 

182 An American Queen}; or, The Heart of 
Gold. Fy Grace Mortimer. f 

183.A Pint of Honor; or, Diamond Cué 
Diamond. By Lillian Lovejoy. 

184 Pursued to the Altar, 
Cushman. 
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